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NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Naturally, when your students have learned on the machines they 
are most likely to use later on the job, they will do better work 
... be more valuable to their employers. 


And that’s why training students on a Burroughs is so practical 
. 80 logical. 

Burroughs machines are found wherever there’s business. For ex- 
ample--24 of America's leading companies have bought 40,003 
Burroughs Calculators and that’s only a small part of the total in use. 
Burroughs basic business machines—adding, calculating, bookkeep- 
ing and accounting—are ideally suited for classroom use. They fea- 
ture Operating ease and simplicity, combined with extra-durable con- 
struction and remarkably low maintenance costs—the same features 
that have made them standard equipment in so many businesses. 
It’s easy to give your students the right start, when you standardize 
on Burroughs. Call your Burroughs man for full information—see 
the yellow pages of your phone book—or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 


“Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” 
a 68-page manual complete with drills 
and tests, is now available to public 
and private schools. 


One copy of the manual, providing 
80 hours of practice material, is sup- 
plied with each Calculator purchased. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
at nominal cost. 

For schools offering longer courses, 
“Calculator Practice Drills” and “ Ad- 
vanced Addition Practice Problems” 
can be obtained to expand courses 
up to 300 hours. 


Burroughs 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES « ADDING MACHINES « CALCULATORS 


Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly Oc 
and Editorial Offices, 
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HOW to teach your students modern 
filing techniques more economically 


Remington Rand Identic Prac- 
tice Sets (Vertical) will give 
your students thorough, realis- 
tic preparation for commercial 
filing. There’s no better equip- 
ment, regardless of price. Iden- 
tic costs — on a long range basis 
—usually are less than 1¢ per 
student — and you get — free — 
8 valuable aids for testing, grad- 
ing and visual instruction. 


your filing text 
Send for free 30-day examination 

copy of the new fifth edition of fe I 
“Progressive Indexing and Filing” Memington. i 
used by over 2800 teachers. Com- 
plete, authoritative...covers all AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF RECORDS ADMINISTRATION i 
commercial systems and methods. Room 1546, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. i 
Fully illustrated; 304 pages; maroon Yes, I'd like to examine “Progressive Indexing and Filing”, 
cloth binding; $1.40 (slightly more for thirty days, free. " 
in Central and Western U.S.). i 
You'll get your copy free if you 
adopt it for your students. Send the 
i 
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How Wrong You 


No bulk, no speaking tube, no cylinder, no dise—nothing 
old-fashioned about TIME-MASTER! For this is the 1953 idea 
of a dictating machine! 

TIME-MASTER records your thoughts—your work— 
through a microphone so small you cradle it in your hand 
and searcely know it’s there, You start and stop, record and 


play back your dictation at the touch of your thumb. 


TIME-MASTER is the size of a letterhead and only slightly 
taller than a pack of cigarettes. 


Heart of the TIME-MASTER is the exclusive Dictaphone 


**Magic Ear’’ transmits the boss’ voice with amazing clarity, Feather- 


light, As easy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear free for an- 
swering telephone. 


DICTAPHONE 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER — The Modern Way to Dictate 


Dictaphone ts a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 


Dictabelt: The exclusive new 
recording medium invented by 
Dictaphone scientists. 


IF YOU HAVEN'T 
CHANGED YOUR IDEAS 


recording medium, the red plastic Dictabelt, Dictabelt is 


mailable (5 in a standard envelope) .. . fileable . . . easy to 


use and handle . . . and so inexpensive it’s used once, 
transcribed and thrown away. 

And how does your voice reproduce on Dictabelts? It’s 

crisp... never muffled. Syllable-clear . . . never blurred. 
It’s your voice at its best. 
Tremendous acceptance of this new and different dic- 
tating machine with its unique Dictabelt record has created 
an unprecedented demand for TIME-MASTER-trained secre- 
taries. 

Point your graduates toward a more useful career in the 
business world by adding a course in TIME-MASTER tran- 
scription to your present curriculum, 

Mail the coupon for full details of the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN—the complete training course in 
TIME-MASTER transcription. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


420 Lexington Ave., N. ee 


I yould like to have more information about the Dictaphone 
SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Dierarnone Corporation, Dept. JB123 


Your Name 
School 
Street Address. 
City & Zone 
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Which Adding Machine should your 
pupils learn...10-Key or Full Keyboard? 


by Monroe from suggestions of teachers themselves. 
These exclusive teaching aids help students learn 
faster, easier. For more information, ask your local 
Monroe man now. 


That's a good question for you, a teacher of business 
machines, because there’s a brisk difference of opinion 
in the business world over which is “better” —10-key 
or full keyboard adding machines. Actually your pupils 
should be skilled in both 10-key and full keyboard 
adding machines. In the offices of America it is becom- 
ing clear that 10-key machines are better suited to 
some types of work, full keyboard machines to others. 
So business increasingly is using both. And that means 
job opportunities are best for students who are pro- 
ficient on both. Ask your local Monroe representative 
about Monroe's wide line of 10-key and full keyboard 
adding machines. 

The Monroe man can also offer you, the teacher, 
something unique and indispensable. Only the Monroe 
man can offer you valuable teaching courses developed 


Put Monroe research to work in 
your own teaching 


How many digits in one figure can the average cleri- 
cal worker quickly sight? The answer to that question 
is one important way of choosing between 10-key 
and full keyboard adding machines for a specific job. 
Your Monroe man can give you that answer, along 
with many others that will intelligently, and objec- 
tively guide selection of the right machine. He'll be 
glad to help you--without obligation. 


MONROE CALCULATING ADDING « ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Editorial 


PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University 


Business Education and the Nation’s Educational Level 


HE educational attainment of our nation’s age group of 25-29 years has passed the high school 

graduation level. The median attainment, as reported in the 1950 census, was 12.1 years of 
schooling as compared to 8.4 years for the age group 55-64 years. This increase of almost four 
years of education in about one generation of time is an extraordinary achievement in the mass 
education of the large population of this country. 

Another indication of the upward trend of the educational level of our people is found in the 
increasingly large number of high school graduates who continue their schooling. Of 31,368 
New Jersey high school graduates of the school year 1951-52, 36.2 per cent continued their edu- 
cation on an advanced level with most gain being in the colleges of arts and science. ‘To cite a 
local situation, of 408 members of the June, 1953, graduating class of a New Jersey suburban 
high school, 76 per cent planned to continue their education: 251 in four-year colleges; 23 in 
two-year colleges, and 35 in nursing education. No doubt, many of the 17 who had to enter 
military service immediately and of the 71 who expected to begin business employment, will later 
continue their schooling as circumstances permit. 

What are a few of the numerous implications for business education that are involved in this 
rise of the educational level of the 25-29 age group to more than high school graduation ? 

1. The growth of the junior or community college movement has now become a major educa- 
tional development throughout this country. “In the United States today approximately one col- 
lege out of every three is a junior or community college... . Of all first- and second-year students 
now attending college in the United States. ..., one out of every five is enrolled in a junior 
college.””" 

The size of the age group 18-20 years is given in the 1950 U. S. Census as 6,472,000. Of this 
number 1,858,000 or 28.7 per cent were in school, In spite of the factor of military service and 
assuming no war occurs, it would seem that this per cent is certain to increase considerably in the 
immediate future. Indeed, it is estimated that the number of high school graduates in this nation 
will be increasing in a 15-year period from 1,265,000 in 1952-53 to 2,416,000 in 1967-68. It seems 
reasonable to assume that one of the largest subject enrollments in the junior colleges and 
equivalent kinds of schools will continue to be in business subjects. 

2. More and more business teachers will be needed for the junior or community colleges as the 
increased business subject enrollment takes place. Most of these new teachers are likely to be 
recruited from secondary schools. If so, high school business teachers who are pursuing gradu- 
ate study might well include courses that deal with educational problems at the postsecondary 
school level. In fact, any study of the secondary school level itself should be based on an eight- 
year span from the seventh grade to the fourteenth grade, inclusive, as is done by the [Educa- 
tional Policies Commission.? 

3. There are many times more people needed in business occupations which require more than 
high school graduation level of education, but less than four-year college graduation, than there 
are people needed in business occupations which require at least four-year college graduation. 
These so-called semi-professional business pursuits include such areas as junior accounting, ad- 
vertising and selling, banking, business management, insurance, investments, public utilities, real 
estate, retailing, secretarial, and transportation. [extensive research studies of educational prep- 
aration for these semi-professional areas is necessary. Some progress has already been made in 
these kinds of business education, but the whole situation calls for thorough evaluation. 


‘William R. Wood, “What is the Current Role of the Junior College?’ The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 


School Principals, Vol. 36, No, 185, February, 1952, p. 92. ‘ 
? Educational Policies Commission, Education for American Youth: A Further Look, pp. 44-5. Washington, D. C., National Edu 


cation Association, 1952. 


‘(Continued on page 124) 
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Frederick G. Nichols 


Consumer Economic Education—Whose Responsibility ? 


66 CONOMICS Council Urged as Means to Educate Pupils” is the two-column spread big-type 
heading of a featured news item in my evening paper. This is something I have been wait- 
ing for-——recognition of the need for “livable economics” and a cooperative effort to do something 


about it. 


It seems that an Economic Education Workshop was conducted last winter under the joint 
sponsorship of industry, the university, and the board of education. Surely the local area business 
education leadership and teachers must have been active in this workshop. Just as surely, I 
thought, they must be actively promoting the organization of the resulting Council on Economic 
Education—meaning consumer education, of course. On the contrary it seems to be the “heads of 
social studies departments and key social studies teachers” who are the cooperating representatives 


of the boards of education in the area. 


You see what I mean when I so often bewail the fact that business teachers too often fail to 
exert the leadership in local, or regional, or state, or federal movements for the extension and 
improvement of consumer economic education which their convention speeches, yearbooks, and 
journal articles would lead one to expect? These same teachers and their acknowledged leaders 
are apprehensive lest their more aggressive and broadminded social studies coworkers steal the 
whole economic education show. Yet they initiate no great movements in the field of personal 
economics and consumer understanding of our “profit system of free enterprise”, but instead usu- 
ally remain dormant in the background when other departments—social studies and mathematics 


get something going in the right direction. 


I am not saying that business teachers teach no personal economic lessons in their courses. 
Many of them do, especially in junior business training and similar courses. Some, but fewer, 
teach such lessons now and then in their accounting, law, and other courses. But there is no con- 
certed effort on the part of heads of commercial departments and key commercial teachers to get 
full recognition of the need for consumer or personal economic education on the part of leaders 
in commerce and industry, university professors in general, board of education members, and 
parent-teacher association members. But the social studies “heads and key teachers” are not 
content to do their little bit within the narrow walls of their classrooms. They are initiating out- 
side-the-school movements to get effective help from all interested parties. Witness, the Genesee 
Valley School Study Council whose membership of 52 includes “heads of social studies depart- 
ments and key social studies teachers.” It is discouraging to see no mention of business depart- 
ments in the article referred to or on the editorial page where this consumer education activity 


is warmly commended. 


Make ne mistake about it. This situation is not peculiar to any one area. It is almost universal. 
I invite the business education leadership of any area where it does not apply to send me a bit 


of proof that I can publish. I would be glad if I were proven completely mistaken. 
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Where should your students become 
familiar with the ELECTRIC typewriter? 


Obviously, the answer is— in the classroom and not 
after they go out into the business world. 


Take, for example, key stroking. It is different on 
electric typewriters, different enough so that each 
student should have 10 periods of instruction to 
become completely familiar with electric key 
stroking. 


On the Royal Electric this can be accomplished 
more readily, because the student does not need to 
spend time becoming familiar with controls and 
keyboard changes. 


She can concentrate right on the important mat- 
ter in hand—the electric touch. 


STANDARD + ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
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Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters. . . by folks who make 
nothing but typewriters ... by craftsmen with 
exclusive typewriter know-how. 

As a forward-looking educator, you will surely 
want to consider teaching on the Royal Electric. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for 
a demonstration of the new Royal Typewriter 
without obligation. 


School 
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"Yes, a course of this type keeps both 
the students and the teacher moving, 
but it is a course where both the stu- 
dents and the teacher reap much satis- 


faction.” 


OFFICE TRAINING 
FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


Lucy Mae Yarnell 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 


EVERAL girls were transcribing 

letters from dictating machines, 
another girl was operating the stencil 
duplicator and reproducing material 
in different Colors, three girls typed 
rapidly on electric typewriters, one 
girl was putting fluid in the liquid 
duplicator, ten girls were working on 
practice sets in filing, others were 
proofreading and assembling — the 
work they had already completed ; an 
office atmosphere prevailed and the 
rate of production was high. 

This scene marks a typical day in 
office training for stenographers, a 
favorite course of many business 
students at West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas. 

Units in the Course 


units in_ this 
duplicating, 


There four 
cighteen-week 
filing, typing on electric typewriters, 
and machine transcription. The stu- 
dents (about 25 each semester) who 


are 


course: 


take this course are mostly fresh- 
man and sophomore girls who have 
already acquired a good typing skiil. 
(Typing is the only prerequisite for 
this course). 

very week one new lesson is pre- 
sented in each of the four units. All 
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Transcribing Mailable Letters from Transcribing Machine 


of the work is done on the rotation 
plan, for only one stencil duplicator, 
one liquid duplicator, one gelatin du- 
plicator, one illuminated drawing 
board, three electric typewriters, and 
eight dictating machines are used in 
this course. In addition, a manual 
typewriter is available for each mem- 
ber of the class. The work is planned 
so that most of the students finish 
each week’s assignment, including 
listening to the lectures and watch- 
ing the demonstrations given by the 
teacher, in six hours; some of the 
more capable students complete the 
work in four or five hours each 
week, and those who need more time 
to complete the week's assignment 
may have it. 


Machine Transcription. 

The students transcribe from prac- 
tice records (about 100 letters in all.) 
Even though the students are allowed 
a total of eighteen hours for this 
practice, all of them don’t use 
eighteen hours for it because most of 
them can transcribe more than five 
letters in an hour. 

The first two lessons on the tran- 
scribing machines are for the pur- 
pose of learning machine operation 
and letter placement, but the rest of 
the letters transcribed are graded on 
the basis of being mailable, almost 


mailable, or not mailable. (This is 
the same grading plan used in grad- 
ing mailable copy in the shorthand 
classes: the letters ready to be signed 
without any corrections are consid- 
ered mailable, letters that can be cor- 
rected and mailed are classified as 
almost mailable, and letters that must 
be retyped before mailing are classi- 
fied as not mailable. ) 

After the students have practiced 
transcribing from about fourteen 
records, they are timed on several 
records. When _ these are 
measured, both the time element and 
mailability are considered. 


lessons 


Incorrect spelling is the cause of 
many letters being classified as al- 
most mailable or not mailable, but the 
students work diligently to improve 
their spelling and they do get results. 
Periodically a mimeographed list is 
made of all the spelling words missed. 
After the students study these words 
for several days, they take a test. 
All the words spelled incorrectly on 
the test are added to the spelling list 
for the next period so eventually the 
words that everyone should have 
known how to spell, but didn’t, are 
studied. 


Using Electric Typewriters. 
“Fascinating” is the description 
that is given the electric typewriters 
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by most of the members of the class ; 
they seem thoroughly to enjoy pro- 
ducing the variety of work that they 
do on them: straight copy, stencils, 
letters with many carbons, memos, 
and tabulated reports, including wide 
tabulated reports on the long-carriage 
typewriter. 


Filing. 

Filing occupies an important place 
in this course. The students learn 
the filing rules by using filing prac- 
tice sets. The letters which each girl 
has are filed according to several dif- 
ferent systems: Alphabetic, Numeric, 
Triple Check Automatic, Geographic, 
and Subject. Speed is emphasized 
in filing, as well as in transcription. 
The students are timed on both the 
filing of letters and the finding of 
letters; they realize that speed in 
finding material is many times more 
important than speed in filing mate- 
rial, 


Duplication. 

The students in this class learn to 
evaluate their own duplicating work 
and the standards they set are -high. 
After one lesson a week in duplicat- 
ing for eighteen weeks, these students 
are confident that they can produce 
superior duplicated material without 
supervision; they have learned how 
to plan a variety of layouts and how 
to make the machine adjustments 
necessary for getting a superior qual- 
ity of work. 

Developing Businesslike Attitudes 

Training in machine transcription, 
duplicating, filing, and typing on 
electric typewriters is not all that 
these students learn for they are de- 
veloping work habits and attitudes 
that will be helpful to them in real 
business situations. They are respon- 
sible for planning their work, using 
their time wisely, not wasting time 
while waiting their turn to use a ma- 
chine, following instructions care- 
fully, working cooperatively with the 
others in the class, etc. The students 
who have had this course agree that 
they have acquired many skills and 
attitudes that are helpful to them on 
the job. 

Using Skills, Knowledge, and Attitudes 

Many of the students in each class 
either already have a part-time office 
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job on the campus or will have a part- 
time office job on the campus by the 
beginning of the following semester. 
(These part-time office jobs are not 
jobs in connection with this particu- 
lar course; they are jobs that the stu- 
dents have secured for themselves. ) 
Thus, there is an immediate incentive 
for them to learn all they can just 
as rapidly as they can. Some of the 
members of each class take perma- 
nent jobs at the end of the semester 
and many of the others will have 
full-time summer jobs in_ offices. 
Consequently, nearly all the students 
who take office training for stenog- 
raphers using 
what they learn in the course and 
continue to use it on either a part- 
time or a full-time job. 


immediately begin 


The Teacher's Responsibility 

A course of this type is very chal- 
lenging to the teacher for it gives her 
a chance to teach appreciation for 
high office standards, to teach gen- 
eral understanding about many office 
procedures, to teach detailed tech- 
niques in connection with machine 
operation and filing, and to help her 
students develop businesslike atti- 
tudes that will serve them in many 
business situations. 


Teaching Appreciation and 
General Understanding. 

Much of the first period devoted 
to presenting a new unit or a new 
phase of work is spent in developing 
an appreciation for the machine and 
the procedures used and developing 
a general understanding of how the 
machine and procedures fit into our 
business structure. 

For example, the teacher explains 
that the electric typewriter will en- 
able the students, not necessarily to 
type faster, but to produce the same 
amount of work with less effort. 
This, in turn, will mean that the op- 
erator can work at top production 
rate for a longer period than he 
could if he were using a manual type- 
writer. 

The students usually want to know 
what percentage of offices use tran- 
scribing machines and electric type- 
writers. This always starts an in- 
teresting discussion. 


Instilling a Desire for 
High Standards. 

Each new presentation is accom 
panied by samples of good work 
done on the machine being presented. 
When samples of work done on the 
electric typewriter are shown, the 
members of the class are usually fa- 
vorably impressed with the clear-cut 
look of the letters, with the number 
of good carbons that can be produced 
at one time, and with the quality of 
reproduction that can be obtained 
from a stencil typed on the electric 
typewriter. A similar type of pre- 
sentation is made in connection with 
all the other areas of the work. See- 
ing these samples of work well done 
creates in many of the students a 
desire to produce work equally as 
good. 

Eliminating Fear of a New Machine. 

In introducing each machine, the 
teacher is careful to give the students 
enough acquaintance with it that they 
are not afraid of it. This can be done 
effectively by pointing out to the stu- 
dents the parts of the new machine 
that are similar to the parts of the 
machines they already know about 
and by letting the students try each 
machine at the time it is introduced 
to them. 

The teacher must sound convine- 
ing when she tells them that learning 
to operate office machines is not diffi- 
cult; this is important, not only to 
aid learning in the class, but also to 
remove hesitancy toward using new 
machines on the job. 

Care of the 
stressed; in addition to taking care 


machine is also 


of the machines in the classroom, the 
members of the class need to be sure 
that they know how to take care of 
the machines that they will be using 
where they are employed. 

Spiral Learning. 

After the students have grasped 
a general understanding about the 
use of one machine or one filing pro- 
cedure, they are taught machine op- 
eration or filing just a few steps at a 
time. This is followed by lessons that 
give them much practice in what they 
are learning. Of course, the next les- 
son will include a new operation plus 
the old ones they have learned. 
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A Businesslike Atmosphere Prevails 


Instilling Desirable Attitudes. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution 
that the teacher makes to the lives 
of these students is helping them de- 
velop desirable business attitudes and 
work habits. This is done by getting 
the students to understand what de- 
sirable business attitudes and work 
habits are, and then, most important 
of all, by getting them to decide that 
they want to develop these work 
habits and attitudes. It is the teach- 
er’s responsibility to make sure that 
these students have an opportunity to 
work in businesslike atmosphere. 


Learning Cooperation as well as Duplication 


Preparing Teaching Materials 
and Planning Schedules. 

Much of the teacher’s preparation 
time is spent preparing the teaching 
materials which will give the stu- 
dents practice in what they are learn- 
ing. The filing and the transcribing 
lessons are used as prepared by the 
various companies, but all the lessons 
for the duplicating machines and 
electric typewriters are prepared by 
the teacher. 

Planning the time schedules and 
the rotation for the group requires 
much of the teacher’s time. This 


\ 


would not be necessary if there were 
many machines of each type, but 
when the cost of machines is consid- 
ered, it is not necessary to have many 


machines alike. 


Supervising Many Activities. 

Supervising many activities at one 
time is difficult, but this can be done 
effectively through planning. A stu- 
dent who has already learned a par- 
ticular technique can serve as a 
trainer for the next person who is to 
get practice in that technique. In 
addition, this gives the students an 
opportunity for practice in making 
clear explanations. 

The teacher, by using check sheets 
as guides, can make sure that she is 
checking each student on each part 
of the activity. She will look for a 
limited number of techniques during 
one period and for others during the 
next period. This is a continual 
process, but it can be done with ease. 
Of course, there is not any time left 
for the teacher to check papers or 
write letters. Naturally, the teacher 
needs to do more close supervision 
during the early part of the course 
than during the latter part of the 
course because the students become 
quite proficient in working without 
supervision—one of the ultimate 
goals, 

Yes, a course of this type keeps 
both the students and the teacher 
moving, but it is a course where 
both can see the outcomes of their 
objectives and a course where both 
the students and the teacher can reap 
much satisfaction. 


Learning One of Various Ways To File 
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“The process requires real cycle build- 
up teaching... While the going is 
slow, every day there is some new 
learning to stimulate the brighter stud- 
ent... the joy of accomplishment is 


Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University, New York, N. Y. 


NE of the aspects of bookkeep- 

ing more difficult to get across to 
beginners is the purpose and_ the 
process of closing and adjustment en- 
tries in a merchandising business. 

The reason for this is evident. Stu- 
dents have been taught that every 
transaction is an exchange of equal 
value; that every entry affects assets, 
liabilities, and capital in such a man- 
ner as to maintain the fundamental 
equation; that everything that hap- 
pens in the business is recorded (at 
least that is the tacit assumption 
given by the teacher and made by the 
student ). 

Suddenly the student is confronted 
with the fact that some accounts con- 
tain both capital and asset elements, 
and that everything that has hap- 
pened in the business had not been 
recorded. The accounts that contain 
asset and capital elements must be 
unscrambled (in the old days we 
called such accounts mixed accounts 
and we “unmixed” them). Changes 
in assets that have not been recorded 
have to be put on the books. It is 
very sudden and confusing. No 
wonder students are bewildered ! 


Recent Improvements 
Modern bookkeeping teachers re- 
duce the problem by presenting the 
first complete cycle in terms of a 
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TEACHING MERCHANDISING 
ADJUSTMENT AND CLOSING ENTRIES 


service business with no merchandise 
sold and no inventories of expense 
items remaining at the end of the 
fiscal period. This helps. For all 
practical purposes, students simply 
divide the trial balance into profit 
and loss and balance sheet items in 
a six-column work sheet; add the 
gain to the debit side of the profit 
and loss columns; add the gain to 
the credit side of the balance sheet 
columns and all is in order, 

Finally, however, the closing and 
adjustments must be faced, and the 
attempt to demonstrate this only 
through the work sheet floors most 
teachers, as well as textbook writers. 
The most frequently used bookkeep- 
ing text in its latest edition delays 
the eight-column work sheet till past 
the first third of the book and pre- 
sents the adjusting and closing en- 
tries only twenty pages later. The 
authors made a wise decision. Earlier 
books presented the cycle within the 
first fifty pages. 

The book referred to also wisely 
shows the process as it affects “T” 
accounts first and then shows the 
process in the work sheet. The en- 
try for adding beginning inventory to 
purchases is first showed in “T” ac- 
counts and then showed on the work 
sheet ; second, the subtraction of end- 
ing inventory from purchases is pre 
sented first in “T”’ accounts and only 
then in the work sheet; third, a sup- 
plies expense account is created into 


which the used expense element is 


posted leaving supplies as a complete 
asset; fourth, and finally an insur- 
ance expense account is similarly set 
up and used. 

Four simple adjustments and yet 
they are first showed through “T” 
accounts before entries are made in 
the adjustment columns of the work 
sheet as a basis for making the en- 
tries in the profit and loss and bal- 
ance sheet sections of the work sheet. 

After a chapter on the financial 
statements, a chapter on adjusting 
and closing entries shows the whole 
thing over again with the identical 
illustration, this time with formal 
journal entries and regular ledger ac- 
counts substituted for “T’’ accounts. 
This may seem to some redundant 
and sort of gilding the lily. But the 
authors showed real awareness of the 
student’s problem by presenting the 
process in such detail. Without it 
students will not grasp the process. 


Even More Care Needed by the Teacher 

Even with this detail I believe that 
the process skips too many steps for 
classroom use. Unless preliminary 
work is done by the teacher the work 
will be unnecessarily difficult for 
most students. Here is the additional 
work that should be presented: 
First 

There should be a ground-up dem- 
onstration of the method of figuring 
profit using penny amounts, “I 
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bought 50 pencils at three cents and 


sold them at five cents each. How 
much profit did I make?” 
Second, 

“T bought 50 pencils at three cents 
each and sold 40 at five cents each. 


How much profit did I make?’ Un- 


less your classes are brighter than 
those I have observed and taught 
you'll get answers like: “Nothing,” 
or “Lost fifty cents.” 
surprising immediately to get the 


It would be 
answer “Made eighty cents.” 

You then 
simple gain statement like this: “In- 


must demonstrate a 
asmuch as I only sold 40 pencils I 
figure my profit on 40 pencils. I 
bought them for $1.20 and sold them 
for $2.00; therefore I made 80c. 
What happens to the other ten is a 
matter of the future. I may sell 
them for six cents each, I may have 
to sell them for three cents each; or 
they may be stolen and I may lose 
30c on them. That, however, is a 
matter of the future into which the 
bookkeeper does not usually peer.” 
Third. 

Present a demonstration of buying 
a thousand pencils at three cents and 
selling some of them. The students 
will be quick to understand that they 
can’t keep track of every pencil sold, 
and can figure how many were sold 
only by the number they have left. 
Suppose 300 are left—that means 
that 700 were sold. 
will want to figure the profit this 
way—700 at three cents $21.; 700 at 
five cents, $35.; profit, $14. This is 
the point at which to show the book- 


Some students 


keeper’s form of profit statement as 

follows : 
Sold 
Bought 
Left 


35.00 
30.00 
9.00 


Cost of Goods Sold 21.00 


Profit 14.00 

How to demonstrate this step is 
Without the 
preliminaries of steps one and two 
the determination of cost of goods 
sold would not be as clear to the stu- 
Keep the illustration as utter- 
Have each 


obvious to any teacher. 


dents. 
ly simple as possible. 
amount different. 

Try out the success of the demon- 
stration on one of the poorer students 
(you should know them by this time). 


If he does not understand go over 
the process again—even if he does, 
give another simple illustration just 
to make sure. For example, 1200 
pencils bought at four cents each and 
750 sold at five cents. Keep this up 
till you are sure “all the souls that 
can be redeemed” have the idea. Un- 
less the students have at least a pro- 
visional mastery of this concept at 
this level, it is disastrous to go on. 
Fourth. 

Now you are ready to demonstrate 
a simple profit and loss statement 
such as this one. 
$2500 


Sales . 
Cost of Merchandise 
Sold: 
Beginning Inventory . 
Purchases 


Cost of Merchandise 
Availeble for Sale 
Final Inventory 


Cost of Merchandise 


Sold 


Gross Profit on Sales 
Expenses 


Net Profit 


At this level do not bring in any 
expense adjustment. One thing at a 
time. Moreover, continue to cut out 
all cent items. They serve no pur- 
pose. You are not teaching arithme- 
tic, but bookkeeping; therefore keep 
out the arithmetic problem. Make 
the illustration so simple that students 
can follow you mentally from the 
board. Keep the work at this level, 
until there is at least provisional mas- 
tery. 

Fifth. 

Set up a “T” 

for example, the following accounts : 


account ledger with, 


Inventory 
Purchases 
Expenses 
Proprietorship 


Then make the adjusting and closing 
entries you processed in the fourth 
step following the profit and loss 
statement there given. As you show 
the debit of $5000 to purchases and 
the credit to inventory demonstrate 
that you are simply doing in your 
“T” accounts what was done in the 
profit and loss statement. 


Put a number one in parentheses 
(1) before the $5000 in the inventory 
account and in the purchase account, 
and in front of the inventory in the 
profit and loss statement. Show that 
in crediting purchases with $2000 and 
debiting inventory you are doing the 
same as you did in the statement ; put 
a (2) in front of the appropriate 
items in both the statement and “T” 
ledger. Set up a profit and loss ac- 
count into which to post the gross 
profit and subtract the expense, and 
finally show the posting of net profit 
into proprietorship. 

Take a post closing trial balance to 
show the equality of the accounts. Be 
sure always to present the students 
with a full set of (the 
simpler, the better) in which there 
is an equality of debits and credits; 
otherwise they may forget this im- 
Never neglect this 
it is so easy to observe. 


accounts 


portant element. 
vital element 
You can always achieve equality by 
means of a cash and a proprietory 
account. Stay at this step till you 
attain provisional mastery. 

Sixth, 

‘ring in one, or at the most two, 
expense accounts in which there is 
some inventory element. Set up a 
simple profit and loss statement like 
that shown above and then translate 
it into a “T” account like the one 
given above. Again be sure your 
students attain at least provisional 
mastery of what you have taught so 
far before you go further. 

Seventh. 

Only now are you ready, if you 
think it necessary, to show the proc- 
ess in the work sheet. At this level 
you may be able to skip the profit 
and statement after the first 
time, or you may skip the “T” ac- 
counts if you prefer. But use at 
least one to retain the familiarity of 
the process to the point of mastery. 
Eighth. 

Finally have students work out a 
simple sheet using neither 
profit and loss statement or “T”’ ac- 


loss 


work 


counts first. 
Concluding Comment 
How long will this take? That 
depends on the students! In an av- 
erage high school class at least six 
(Continued on page 124) 
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REPORT ON 


William G. Savage 


University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


ECENTLY at the University of 

Detroit, the writer conducted an 
experimental typewriting class in be- 
ginning typewriting. The class, which 
numbered twenty-six students, ran 
for a period of six weeks. Classes 
met five days a week for a double pe- 
riod of one hour and thirty minutes, 
a total of forty-five clock hours. A 
ten-minute break interrupted the first 
and second period of each class meet- 
ing. Approximately four hours of 
the total class time were devoted to 
classroom activities in which students 
were not engaged in actual machine 
manipulation work. Absenteeism, 
which averaged about two clock hours 
per student, further reduced the time 
All in all, it 
is conservatively estimated that only 
about thirty-nine hours were spent in 
actual machine work by the entire 
class. 

The class was divided into two 
groups. Fourteen students worked 
on electrics and the remainder of the 
worked on manual ma- 
chines. No member of the class had 
had any previous formal instruction 
in typewriting. As in most begin- 
ning typewriting classes, however, 
there were three or four students who 
had a slight degree of “skill” in a 
hunt-and-peck system of their own. 


spent at the machines. 


students 
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MANUAL TYPEWRITING 


During the run of this course the 
group working on the electrics stayed 
on them until the end of the fourth 
week. At this time the groups were 
switched from the electrics to the 
manuals and vice versa. At the last 
class meeting a final switch was made 
by the groups to the type of machine 
on which initial instruction was be- 
gun. 

Classroom Observations 

@ Some students working on the elec- 
trics for the first time expressed some 
concern when the keys jammed in the 
type basket and a buzzing sound was 
heard coming from the motor of the 
machine. A simple explanation and 
a pointing out of the cause of this 
particular trouble reduced any of the 
fears which this particular difficulty 
gave the students and no further con- 
cern was expressed. 

© No student working on the electric 
typewriter appeared to have trouble 
keeping his eyes on the copy. This 
was not true, however, of the stu- 
dents who worked on the manual 
machines. About half of these stu- 
dents kept referring to the copy im 
the machine after each throw of the 
carriage on the manual machine. 
These same people never did com- 
pletely break this habit, but they im- 
proved to some degree when they 
were transferred to the electric type- 
writer, 

e Of particular interest was the 
amount of actual typing time lost 


Mary Pajunas, IBM Speed Typist, Visits the 
Experimental Class 


for short periods of rest by students 
operating the manual machines. It 
was only infrequently that students 


on the electrics took a rest from 


typing. Students working on the 
manuals also expressed some concern 
with tired wrists. During the first 
few hours on the manuals, it is esti- 
mated that students lost between 
thirty and forty-five minutes of total 
class time for frequent rest periods, 
compared to approximately fifteen 
minutes lost for rest periods by stu- 
dents working on the electrics. 

© Students working on the electrics 
expressed more interest in their work 
and appeared to concentrate more 
intently on their typing than those 
students working on the manuals. 
When students worked on the man- 
uals they seemed bored and fidgety. 
This boredom and_ restlessness did 
not, however, carry over to the elec- 
trics. 

@ The class on the whole averaged 
about two clock hours of absenteeism 
a student. It was interesting to note 
that most of the absenteeism occurred 
while students were assigned to man- 
ually operated machines ! 

¢ The only drop-out in the course 
occurred at the end of the three-week 
period, This drop out was a student 
working on the electric typewriter. 
His drop-out reason: “I can’t get 
this stuff. 
trying.” (This particular student was 
typing 17 CWP at the time of his 
drop out. ) 

© The student with the lowest typ- 
ing rate in the class at the termina- 


No use for me to keep 
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tion of the course was _ initially 
trained on the electric typewriter. 
This student. however, 
made even lower rates of speed when 
assigned to the manual machine. 

© Students trained initially on the 
electrics were approximately eight 
per cent accurate in their 
words-a-minute typing rate at the end 
of the six-week period than students 
who were initially trained on the 
manuals, 

© Students initially trained on the 
electrics were approximately ten per 
cent higher in their words-a-minute 
typing rate at the end of the six- 
week period than students who were 
initially trained on the manuals. 

® In transferring from the electrics 
to the manuals, about one-half of the 
students increased their typing speed 


particular 


more 


from one to three words; and the 
their 
speed from one to three words, some 
slightly lower, 


other one-half decreased in 


¢ About two-thirds of the pupils 
initially the manuals 
showed an increase in their typing 
speed from three to thirteen words 
The 
average increase for the group was 
around five words, 

® With the exception of two stu- 
dents, students initially trained on 
the electrics preferred to return to 


trained on 


when switched to the electrics. 


the electrics after they were trans- 
ferred to the manuals. About sev- 
enty per cent of the students initially 
trained on the manuals preferred to 
remain on the electrics when changed 
back to the manuals. 

Students’ Reactions 

At the conclusion of the course, 
students were asked to submit a writ- 
ten 
four questions. 
tions (in italics) and some of the 
typical answers (in Roman). These 
comments represent the thinking of 
the majority, 

What was your reaction to chang- 
ing from the electric typewriter to the 
manual typewriter? 

“T found out that the manual type- 
writer was difficult to control after 
prolonged use of the electric type- 
writer.” 

“It was difficult to 
change from the electric to the man- 


statement of their reactions to 
Here are the ques- 


extremely 
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ual because the carriage return is in 
a different place, and because the keys 
were so much harder to depress.” 

“The manual machine was much 
slower and required using more force. 
It was also tiring to operate after 
the easier touch of the electric.” 

What was your reaction to chang- 
ing from the manual to the electric 
typewriter? 

“T did not feel quite as much at 
ease with the electric mainly because 
I did not have as much practice on 
the electric. It is much easier to type 
on the electric, and I feel that with 
a little more practice on the electric 
that I would-prefer the electric.” 

“In changing from the manual to 
the electric, | found my accuracy was 
increased, but my speed slowed down 
till I got used to the electric.” 

“In changing from the manual to 
the electric, my stroking rate went 
up; but my accuracy went down and 
never came up to the skill [ had on 
the manual.” 

If you had your choice now that 
you have used both types of ma- 
chines, which would you prefer? 

think | 


the keyboard much sooner if I had 


would have mastered 


started out on the electric.” 

“My preference would be the elec- 
tric typewriter for purposes of speed 
and control, but I think a manual is 
good to teach proper positioning.” 


"The Eagle and the Flag", by Lorraine Coté, Presentation of 
New Hampshire, first prize winner in the Fifteenth Annual International Typewriter Art 
Contest, conducted by Julius Nelson, of Baltimore 


“I would prefer the electric be- 
cause J think the electric carriages go 
for smoother typing and you are less 
apt to lose time and continuity of 
thought when you are typing from 
copy.” 

“Do you have any general com- 
ments to make?” 

“The return on the electric is not 
as distracting as the return on the 
manual.” 

“Less physical fatigue when oper- 
ating an electric.” 

“Electrics are easier and much 
faster, but I think they tend to cause 
more initial errors.” 

“They (the electrics are fine if 
they work, but if they don’t it is ter- 
rible.” 

“The key spacing on the electric 
on which I worked makes for easier 
typing than on the manuals.” 
should begin typing 

It gives one 
a psychological sense of smooth key 


“Everyone 
lessons on the electric. 


control.” 
Summary 

Classroom observations made dur- 
ing the run of this experimental 
course, and conclusions drawn from 
such observations and from students’ 
comments point toward the superior- 
ity of the electric typewriter over the 
manual typewriter as a tool of learn- 
ing in this particular classroom ex- 
periment. 


Lorraine Coté 


Mary Academy, Hudson, 
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CLEAR THINKING 


—KEY. TO BETTER BUSINESS WRITING 


Norman G. Shidle 


Manager, Publication Division 
Society of Automotive Engineers 


RITING is a vital tool in any 
business success kit... . Few 
jobs are accomplished by one man 
in modern industry. .. . And the 
use value of any business result is 
multiplied many times as many 
people become interested in it and 
understand it. What's more, learn- 
ing to write means learning to 
think  effectively—and _ effective 
thinking ability helps on any job. 
Almost every job one does re- 
quires getting scope and objective 
clear to start with. That may come 
in a communication of some kind 
from the boss—if he’s good at that 
sort of thing. Or, it might go to 
the boss to be sure of a common 
understanding following a talk. But, 
written or not, communication has to 
take place throughout the project. 
Some of it probably should be best 
written-—whether it usually is or not. 
And when the project is finished a 
variety of communications may be in 
order. Certainly the boss wants to 
know the answers . . . and maybe his 
boss, and his boss’s boss . . . There 
may be phases to communicate to the 
sales department, the production side, 
the advertising men or the engineers 
...and maybe to the customer. 

The project isn’t really finished 
until many minds have been firmly 
connected by various communica- 
tions. So every business needs better 
writers in each of its departments. 
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Producing these better business 
writers ready means producing better 
business thinkers. It’s the people, in 
other words—not the techniques 
that are the major problem today in 
getting the better writing that busi- 
ness needs. 

. . . And business executives are 
the first problem people to be faced. 

The executive’s 
future employees are the other prob- 
lem people. 

Both of these groups of people are 
part of the same problem. Some are 


employees and 


adults, some youths. But both re- 
quire education. 

But there is an even closer rela- 
tionship. Successful education of 
one group will help solve the prob- 
lem of educating the other group— 
and vice versa. 


Executives You Have Met 

Take, for example, the organiza- 
tion whose general manager actively 
abhors putting his mind to work on 
the details of anything. He’s full 
of ideas—and good ones—but hates 
to stay with a single problem long. 
He hasn't done anything resembling 
a personal library research since he 


got his AB at Upaupa U. back in 
1917. 
That general manager wants 


people who will do the hard, analyti- 
cal thinking for him. Then he wants 
to know what they found out 

He isn’t just interested in saving 
time for himself although that’s 
what he may say and think. He’s 
interested in saving work for himself 


“People are truly the mejor problem in getting the better writing that business 
needs .. . And the problem with people is to teach them how to think and 


how to apply their thinking. ‘Clear writing inevitably follows clear thinking.’ ™ 


. and thinking is the hardest work 


there is for him—and for most of us, 
for that matter. 

Then let’s think of some very dif- 
ferent kinds of executives. We've all 
had experience with them .. . the 
ones who want to double-check every 
conclusion given them. They need 
people to think things out and sum- 
marize. There just aren't enough 
hours to permit following through 
they'd like to follow 
. Then there are the ones 


everything 
through . . 
who themselves are so poor at clear 
expression of thought that they fear 
to demand it of subordinates. They 
fear to demand it—but are doubly 
appreciative when they get it. 

Think of any kind of executive 
you wish, and you'll find some reason 
why he likes subordinates who think 
clearly, who get things straight. A 
few executives have figured out that’s 
what they want. But they all want 
just that—-consciously or otherwise. 

This almost universal executive 
desire is, I think, our most important 
link to the second part of the better 
writing problem . . . teaching current 
and future employees to write more 
clearly. 

Many executives know they want 
clear thinkers. Few know they want 
clear writers. Few have stopped to 
realize that clear writing is inevit- 
ably the product of clear thinking 

that writing is not only a tool 
for the expression of thinking, but 
actually a reflection of thinking. 

Associated with me for a number 
of years has been a fine engineer 
whose work has involved much writ- 
ing. His associates to a man say he 
is one of the clearest, most incisive 
thinkers they have ever met. But his 
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writing also is always well organized, 
crystal clear. He hasn’t studied any 
books (least of all mine), he hasn't 
The fact 
short 


taken any writing courses. 
that he 


sentences 15 


few words and 
but 
writing virtues. He writes clearly be- 


uses 
one of his minor 


cause he knows before he writes 
what he wants to tell his particular 
readers, So he starts by telling them 
the main idea he wants to get across. 
Then the rest of his thoughts flow 
logically, almost inevitably into 
understandable order, 

Now this particular man didn’t 
have to learn to write clearly, because 
he was born with an ability to think 
clearly. Most of us have to start the 
other way around. We have to learn 


to think clearly, 


Good Sentences Are Not Enough 

The better writing that business 
needs and wants can never be pro- 
duced by trying to teach people to 
write short familiar 
words, and get rid of overpacked 
structures, Those things are of vital 


sentences, use 


importance, of course. | don’t mean 
to belittle their importance, They are 
the sine qua non of better business 
But alone they aren't 
enough, That’s the point I want to 


writing. 


stress, 

The better writing that business 
wants is tightly bound up with the 
facts and ideas it is trying to express. 
The finest wordsmith can come to 
stupid conclusions, 

So, there is just one really tough 
cord of liaison between this better 
writing that business needs and the 
attempt to 
young or old, That cord is teaching 
how to think .. . 
teaching how to use writing to ex- 


teach such writing to 


or more specifically 


press the results of thinking... In 
the long run, that’s what business 
writing really is 
sults of business thinking. 


the expressed re- 


The Executive and the Educator 

One end of this cord ties at the 
executive end—where the boss likes 
people who think straight and get 
things straight—and the other end 
ties into the college education. Take 
a student who is aiming at a business 
or professional career, for example. 
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He is likely to get more kick out of 
solving a problem than out of putting 
words on paper. The best way to 
teach him how to write, in other 
words, is to teach hirn how to use 
writing. “Clear writing inevitably 
follows clear thinking 
thinking inevitably 
clear writing.” 

In getting people to think clearly 
before writing, the role of the educa- 
tor in college or industry must far 


just as 


clear precedes 


outweigh that of the critic and the 
rewriter if measurable progress is to 
be made. 

The educator can best play this 
major role by emphasizing objectives 
in his teaching — spotting sentence 
and word skills simply as tools with 
which to fashion clear communica- 
tions. 

Objectives, aims general and 
specific—are the common denomina- 
tors between the teacher of writing 
and the everyday user of writing. 
Most business men think of “writ- 
ers” as a race apart... of writing 
like 
the talent for engineering or sales- 
It’s hard for 
them to think of a “writer” as a busi- 


as a very special gift or talent 
manship or painting. 


ness man—or of a business man as a 
writer. 

It is much easier for them to think 
of learning how to make a sale, how 
to get action from a committee, how 
to make the boss understand and be 
interested in their problems. They 
can see the sense in thinking out a 
business problem before attacking it 

even if thinking is work. 


Teach via Practical Problems 


So, I'd suggest that teaching of 
business writing be done in terms of 
meeting business situations as much 
as possible, that the first step in 
every writing job be to think the 
thing through make sure you 
know what you want to say . . 
Never try to teach a business man 
(or a future business man) to write 
words or sentences. Teach him 
rather how to use words and _ sen- 
tences to get his ideas into the minds 
of others. 

Thus, you will essentially be teach- 
ing the student how to think clearly. 
And you will have accomplished the 


more difficult half of teaching him 
how to write. What's more, you will 
be teaching what business under- 
stands well enough to know that it 
needs. Business knows it needs clear 
thinking; it doesn’t know it needs 
clear writing. 

So, I suggest again that the start 
of teaching a student how to write is 
to teach him to think of writing as a 
means to an end. 

There is a very specific and prac- 
tical way to apply this theory .. . 

It starts with the fairly obvious 
concept that all business writing (1) 
is directed to some personeor people 
and (2) has a specific objective. So, 
the start of any writing project logic- 
ally is to define the audience and 
define the objective . (and that’s 
the logical starting point for think- 
ing out a solution to any problem, 
too, isn’t it?) 


Focus First; Write Afterward 


Then the next step, it seems to me, 
is to focus the particular idea or set 
of facts in terms of the objective. 
State clearly specifically what 
you most want the reader to take in. 
If the writer is perfectly clear on this 
point, he will find it easy to stick to 
his knitting throughout his piece of 
writing. material will 
flaunt its extraneousness. Tangential 
ideas will flash their own detour signs 

. . The course of the piece will 
and keep 
(just 


Iextraneous 


almost outline itself . 
moving from end to end. . 
the way to continue thinking effec- 
tively about how to solve a problem, 
too!) 

Finally, the problem solver gets 
through thinking the thing out—and 
is ready to use the tools of expres- 
sion . words, sentences, punctua- 
tion layout. 

In other words, he gets to the 
place where most writing courses 
begin. He’s ready to write. 

But having gone through this pro- 
cess of applied thinking, he is ready 
to do a piece of business writing. He 


is ready to convey ideas or facts from 
He is ready 
to do an effective job of influencing, 


his mind to another’s. 


explaining, or describing. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS 


FINGER-TIP 


George Boyd 


Remington Rand Inc., New York 


AND SAYS 


FILIN 


Errors and fatigue have been reduced by the installation of Conve-Filers. "A 
touch of the foot on the pedal switch and an endless belt brings the correct 


filing tray almost noiselessly into position." 


squatting—what a boon to file clerks. 


INCE 1853 the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has issued over 2,650,000 
participating and  non-participating 
life insurance policies. the 
very first, the maintenance of records 


From 


on a large scale has been a prime 
requisite. 

Today, Aetna’s Life Index De- 
partment is kept continually busy 
with an average of 3,000 records 
searches daily. Constant reference 
to past and current files must be 
made as the basis for determining the 
The 


accumulation of records brought on 


desirability of policy issuance 


problems in the form ef critical space 
shortages, increasingly inadequate fil- 
ing equipment, and overloaded cabi 
net drawers. These physical limita- 
tions were leading to inefficient work- 
ing conditions and lowered reference 
output. The situation, moreover, was 
conducive to human error, 
Recognizing the need for equip- 
ment which was not only efficient but 
adaptable to filing requirements in 
the insurance field, operating officials 
at 7®tna decided upon the newly-de- 
veloped Remington Rand Conve- 
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No more standing, reaching, 


Filer. The reasons for their choice 
the obstacles 


the file 


are clear in view of 
which were 


clerks. 


confronting 


Filing Procedure 

When an application is received 
for life, accident and health, or group 
insurance in either participating or 
non-participating departments of 
A®tna Life, the file clerk makes cer- 
tain customary checks of the Life 
Index. Fundamentally, these involve 
name, date and place of birth, and oc- 
cupation. In making a search, the file 
clerk first looks for the name of the 
applicant as it appears on the applica- 
tion form. She checks the informa- 
tion required, as well as every con- 
ceivable variation of the applicant's 
name, 

The importance of this function 
cannot be underestimated. Unless it is 
thoroughly carried out, there is a 
possibility of issuing policies to the 
same holder under different variations 
of his 
facilities to exercise their initiative 
and efficiency, file clerks may over 


If, on the 


name. Lacking the proper 


look such irregularities. 


Closeup View of One of the Conve-Filers at 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


other hand, discrepancies of this type 
are caught and promptly brought to 
the attention of the Life Index Su- 
pervisor, management is saved con- 
siderable time and money. 

Under the old system, the clerk 
was obliged to leave her desk, find 
the correct file drawer, locate the in- 
make out insert a 
“charge” card, take the record to her 
desk, transcribe the information, re- 
place the record in the file, and re- 
turn once more to the desk to com 
plete processing of the application. 
Mistakes could easily be made in the 
course of this procedure, especially 
while assuming the awkward and 
fatiguing stance necessary to search 


dex card, and 


extreme and lower file 


drawers. 


upper 


Electrical Finding 


Now, the 
records of the Life Index are brought 
electrically to the fingertips of the 
filing clerks as they sit at desk-high 
Conve-Filers. A touch of the foot on 
the controlling pedal switch and an 
endless belt brings the correct filing 


same comprehensive 


tray almost noiselessly into position, 
Fatigue is kept at a minimum, there 
by increasing both accuracy and ef 
ficiency. The net result is to elimi 
nate the errors inherent in the former 
system. 
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Filing Procedure Before the Installation of the 
All Electric Conve-Filers 


Improved working conditions natu- 
rally better employee relations, thus 
attracting personnel of a more perma- 
nent and productive class to the index 
department. Those most desirable 
as clerks are frequently of mature 
years, often unable to bear up under 
the physical strain of working at 
stand-up files. Where they were pre- 
viously ruled out, Conve-Filers per- 
mit them to do their jobs while com- 
fortably seated. 

The installation at Aetna Life In- 
surance Company consists of sixty 
filers arranged into twenty units of 
three each. At present there are in 
excess of 500,000 cards per unit, with 
sufficient allowance for a total capa- 
city of 633,000 in each unit. The Life 
Index, therefore, is prepared for ex- 
pansion in the years to come without 
any increase in floor space. 

Prior to adopting Conve-Filers, the 
department had twenty-five clerks as- 
signed to filing. Today, five of these 
have been released for other responsi- 
bilities. The remainder no longer 
follow the time-consuming route be- 
tween desk and record cabinet. As 
operators, they are already at the 
source of information. Their hands 
are free to search the file, remove and 
insert cards, arrange papers, and 
make postings. 

More efficient supervision is as- 
“sured, since the desk-high Filers af- 
ford an unobstructed view of the en- 
room, This same 


tire Life Index 


feature also improves the appearance 


of the room and allows a greater 
amount of light and ventilation. 

In order to make file card verifica- 
tions, it is the practice to switch 
operators from one unit to another at 
a stated period during the day. Since 
a colored card is inserted in the Filer 
together with each new record card, 
the operators are able to check their 
neighbor’s work. Proper positioning 
in the file trays thus makes the ac- 
curacy of searches a virtual certainty. 


Report to Stockholders 

The following is reprinted from 
the October 1, 1952 Quarterly Re- 
port to the Stockholders of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company, Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut : 


the company was able to in- 
crease efficiency substantially and in 
another case improve working condi- 
tions at the same time. 


“In several departments, crews of 
girls had the job of filing 3” x 5” 
records cards in cabinets. Company 
officials watched these girls as they 
walked from one cabinet to another, 
stooping or reaching up as they pulled 
open heavy drawers. 


““Can’t we bring the files to the girls, 
rather than the girls to the files,’ 
the Aetna people wondered? ‘Can't 
we let the girls sit down and do 
away with all this reaching and walk- 
ing?’ 

“The result of these questions was 
work with 


experimental designers 


Overall View of the Conve-Filer Installation at 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


for Remington Rand, out of which 
came the first ‘Conve-Filer’. This 
machiné consists of file card trays 
mounted on a belt. Seated at the 
machine the operator presses a pedal 
and the belt begins to revolve. The 
operator stops the machine when the 
tray she wants appears in front of 
her. Each file tray contains 2200 
cards, and there are 36 trays per 
machine, At the Aetna, each operator 
sits in a swivel chair with three 
machines around her, so by simply 
turning in her chair and pressing a 
pedal she has access to more than a 
quarter of a million file cards. 


in a 12 


“The ‘Conve-Filers’ result 


per cent space economy and, will 
pay for themselves in personnel sav- 


ing within 6 years. 


“Do the girls like them? Here is 
what the supervisor of one depart- 
ment wrote: ‘Perhaps the greatest 
benefit derived from ‘Conve-Filers’ 
is the ease of operation 
ing a fatiguing, standing job to a 
comfortable sitting-down job. The 
girls are unanimous in their praise of 


transform- 


‘Conve-lilers’ and now regard their 
work as very desirable—‘Conve- 
Filers’ give comfortable operation 
without physical effort, plenty of air 
and light, with the girls working 
quietly and without confusion, all of 
which makes for a maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of errors. 
.... The result is maintaining a file 
of 10,000,000 cards by a smaller num- 
ber of clerks working comfortably, 


quietly and calmly. 
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"For an initial investment of $13.25 we 


brought $21,000 worth of modern busi- 


ness machines to our school!" 


WE ASKED FOR AN INCH 


Dorothy J. Wieczorek 


Bacon Academy, Colchester, Connecticut 


OR two hours on last April 8 I 

thought I was at one of those 
bustling teachers’ conventions where 
all the machine company representa- 
tives have their products lined up on 
either side of the hall and are busily 
demonstrating them to all the in- 
terested teachers milling from ex- 
hibit to exhibit laden with the wealth 
of free materials (loot) available at 
each booth. I’m sure that if you had 
been there, you would have thought 
the same thing. The only difference 
was that the majority of persons 
traveling from table to table were stu- 
dents rather than teachers! 

The members of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America at Bacon 
Academy were responsible for this 
concentration of fifty up-to-date busi- 
ness machines in Day Hall (the audi- 
torium building next door to our 
school) and were enjoying every 
minute of being hostesses, learners, 
and receptionists. 


Background of Project 

The whole idea for this Business 
Machine Convention began as the 
platform of the Progressive Party—a 
group of FBLA members who based 
their campaign for election during 
the previous school year on selling 
the idea of a Business Machine Con- 
vention to the other members. Repre- 
sentatives of the leading business ma- 
chine companies were to be invited 
to demonstrate their latest machines 
to interested local business men and 
surrounding school business students 
who would be invited to attend. 
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One duty of each candidate for 
club officer’s campaign, was to write 
one of the letters in the series neces- 
sary to get the convention under way. 
Candidates for president wrote the 
first letter explaining the convention 
and inviting business machine com- 
panies to demonstrate their products. 
Vice-Presidential com- 
posed the letter to the business men 
inviting them to come to see the dis- 
plays at the convention. Candidates 
for office of secretary-treasurer wrote 
letters inviting the surrounding school 
business departments to attend. These 
letters were read to the club mem- 
bers and speeches explaining the con- 
vention were given at the Progressive 


candidates 


‘arty convention. 

Opposing the Progressives was the 
Experience Party whose members 
advocated experience in business, i.e., 
club members acting as secretaries to 
teachers and working in offices after 
school. General discussion of these 
positions in order to pool information 
was an additional part of their basic 
platform. They also gave speeches 
at their convention to present this 
platform. Votes were cast ‘accord- 
ing to the speeches which had con- 
vinced the voters that their party had 
something substantial to offer. The 
letter and speech receiving the most 
votes got its author in as an officer of 
the club. 

A real business skill in addition to 
a pleasing personality was a prerequi- 
site for becoming a leader of this or- 
ganization! And it was the Progres- 
sives who got the most votes! 


The Pian and Its Execution 
When school reconvened last fall 
and I was given the advisorship of 
the FBLA at Bacon Academy, the 
girls decided at one of their first 


meetings that the most important 
piece of business on their agenda 
should be a thorough planning of 
their main project, the Business Ma- 
chine Convention. They assessed 
themselves extra dues to cover esti- 
mated and expected expenses, and 
chose a date on which to hold the 
project. From then on, each bi- 
weekly meeting was devoted to mak- 
ing further plans for this one oc- 
casion. 

Before they could have a conven- 
tion, of course, the girls saw that they 
needed the cooperation of the busi- 
ness machine companies, which im- 
mediately sent them to their files for 
last year’s campaign letters. The 
president's winning letter was reread, 
thoroughly discussed, and construc- 
tively criticized. It came out of the 
jam session with a few alterations 
agreed upon by all members ; a master 
copy was made and sent through the 
liquid duplicator; it was then ready 
for copying by the typing pool. 

In the meantime, a mailing list of 
business machine companies had been 
made up on 3” x 5” cards by two 
volunteer club members, who worked 
with their advisor using her own card 
file, name cards left her by calling 
representatives, and the good old tele- 
phone directory. Volunteer members 
of the typing pool were supplied with 
stationery, duplicated model letters, 
and Government stamped envelopes 
purchased with club funds. 

Shortly after Christmas vacation, 
these members began to spend one or 
two study periods a day producing 
mailable letters which were ultimately 
sent to the machine company branch 
offices in surrounding towns, As soon 
as a letter (complete with reference 
initials) and envelope was completed, 
it was read by two checkers who 
constantly kept in mind the charac- 
teristics of a mailable letter. They saw 
to it that those letters were mailable, 
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too! All had to be shipshape before 
a letter was given to the “Boss” (the 
officer who had composed the letter) 
to be signed, sealed, and dropped into 
the mai! chute. I spot checked the 
letters, but the students knew that it 
was their responsibility to see that 
mailable letters were typed. 

While they waited for replies from 
the machine companies, the girls ex- 
amined the letter written by the vice- 
president, which was the invitation to 
the business men. It was altered, put 
through the duplicating machine, and 
readied for the typing pool in the 
same way as its predecessor. Again 
the office gang gathered together and 
used their best typing techniques to 
type some seventy-five letters of invi- 
tation, 

As soon as the machine companies 
sent in the detachable half of the let- 
ter, and as soon as the representatives 
started to come in to see us per- 
sonally, we knew that we could defi- 
nitely plan to hold the convention. 
This time the FBLA president wrote 


each answering company a short let- 


ter giving complete details as to 
necessary electrical equipment and 
space allowed, The latter was gratis. 

Now the students knew that they 
had something definite to plan for 
seriously, About two weeks before 
the convention, the already-typed and 
postdated letters of invitation to the 
The 


surrounding 


business men mailed. 


letter to 


were 
secretary's 
school commercial departments was 
rewritten, duplicated, typed and sent 
on its way. An article or two in our 
town newspaper helped advertise our 
coming event. 

Our president, who is an artist in 
her own right, whipped up an attrac- 
tive master for a flyer to be sent out 
as a reminder about a week before the 
convention, Here came experience in 
chain feeding the previously folded 
the typewriter, 
sticking on two-cent stamps so that 


circulars through 
the loose ends of the advertisement 
were held securely and disposing of 
bulk mail at the post office. Several 
attractive 2’ x 1’ posters were effec- 
tively placed in several local store 
windows after obtaining permission 
from the managers. 


We had informed the business ma- 
chine companies that we would sup- 
ply the tables for the machines. How- 
ever, we found that our study halls 
would be deprived of all their tables 
if we used those belonging to the 
school. Our principal was instru- 
mental in obtaining permission to 
use the tables from the church hall 
next door. The girls purchased shelf 
paper to cover the drab wooden sur- 
faces; our president made a quick 
sketch and duplicated a plan show- 
ing where each company should place 
its machines. 

The refreshment committee went 
to work in the home economics de- 
partment and brewed a smacking de- 
licious punch after consulting our 
home economics teacher for a good 
recipe, The electrician came on the 
morning of the convention day and 
installed a temporary wire to carry 
the expected heavy load of current 
and graciously loaned us half a dozen 
extension cords. 

The building in which the conven- 
tion was held is separate from our 
regular classroom building and is a 
plain auditorium with a stage across 
the front, anterooms on either side. 
We arranged the tables along the 
length of the building at right angles 
to the stage so that entering traffic 
could be routed along 
through an anterooni and onto the 
stage for refreshments, through the 
other anteroom and down the other 
side of display tables back to the main 
We traffic 
problems whatsoever. 


; The Big Day 
Business machine company repre- 


one side, 


entrance, incurred no 


sentatives began arriving in the morn- 
ing to set up their displays. By open- 
ing time, 1 p.m., approximately $21,- 
000 worth of business machines were 
ready to be demonstrated and the 
people started to come in. They came 
There must have been 
100 people trying out, watching, and 
listening to sales talks about the fifty 
machines on display during the two- 


by droves! 


hour demonstration period. The ma- 
chine company representatives were 
really kept busy. 

Our FBLA members and our com- 
students in general (I 
brought over my three afternoon 
enjoyed it tremendously. 


mercial 


classes ) 


They still talk about it with shining 
eyes. And talk about teachers gath- 
ering “loot” (printed materials, and 
samples )}—you should have seen the 
students! Many of them put the de- 
scriptive booklets away for future 
reference. 

There was a machine to interest 
each individual particularly. A Na- 
tional Cash Register for the boy in- 
terested in store management; A. 1. 
Dick Mimeograph and Ditto liquid 
duplicator for the office practice peo- 
ple; one each of all the 
makes of typewriters, both manual 
and electric; bookkeeping machines ; 
calculators; a Vari-Typer; IBM time 


standard 


equipment ranging from time clocks 
and time stamps to electronically con- 
trolled clocks ; dictating and transcrib- 
ing machines ; ten-key, full keyboard 
adding-listing, and ten-key calculators 
of all makes. 

One big reason why the whole 
thing was so educational and interest- 
ing to our students particularly, is 
that our commercial department is 
It con- 
tains only one stencil and one liquid 


very limited in equipment. 


duplicator; one manually operated 
full-keyboard, adding-listing ma- 
chine; a ten-key, adding-listing ma- 
chine; and a calculator. 

In addition to seeing the machines, 
the students enjoyed meeting students 
from other schools. 


Values 


If we could measure the amount 
of education and enjoyment in that 
two hours off from regular classes, 
I’m sure the sum would be a multi- 
digit one. <A partial listing of the 
commercial skills and practices in- 
volved in preparation would go lie 
this: (1) writing business letters ; 
(2) typing letters; (3) typing liquid 
duplicator (4) making, 
using,- and filing mailing lists; (5) 
chain feeding; (6) 
hostess work; (7) judging mailable 
letters; (8) 
(buying the refreshment ingredients 
wisely) ; (9) pooling ideas and re- 
(democratic 


masters ; 
reception and 
consumer purchasing 
sources 
(10) using good taste in choosing 


office clothing; (11) proofreading ; 
(12) listening intelligently to sales 


discussion ) ; 


(Continued on page 124) 
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for its limited progress.” 


UNION ORGANIZATION 
IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


Eunice L. Miller 


Katherine Gibbs School 
New York City 


HE spread of unionization in the 

department store field has been 
extremely slow—-slower, in fact, than 
in almost any other field of union or- 
ganization. Recent figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that approximately 10 per cent of re- 
tail employees, of which department 
store workers are only a small part, 
belong to labor unions. Since some 
unions in this area organize retail 
and wholesale selling and non-selling 
employees in all types of stores while 
other craft-type unions derive only 
a small part of their membership 
from the non-selling group in de- 
partment stores, it is impossible to 
determine exact figures on the num- 
ber of department store workers with 
union affiliation. 

Strength in the department store 
field, on the whole, is concentrated in 
a few large industrial cities which 
are already highly unionized in other 
areas; and progress in unionization 
in this field has resulted largely from 
organizing efforts of the past fifteen 
years. 

Many forceful factors have re- 
tarded growth of unions while, at the 
same time, certain conditions favor- 
able to unionization account for its 


limited progress. 
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Factors Unfavorable to Union 
Crganization 


An important and obvious reason 
for the failure of labor organization 
in the department store field lies in 
the fact that store employees are 
largely white collar workers who, 
like white collar workers elsewhere, 
possess a notorious indifference to- 
ward unionization. On a_ higher 
level socially and educationally, or 
so they think, than factory workers, 
they experience a feeling of superior- 
ity—an imagined prestige. 

George G. Kirstein, author of 
Stores and Unions, “A Study of the 
Growth of Unionism in Dry Goods 
and Department Stores,” feels that al- 
though white collar psychology is an 
important factor, “perhaps too con- 
venient for the slow progress of re- 
tail unionization,” the high proportion 
of women workers and the rapid rate 
of turnover have exerted a strong 
influence in holding back the prog- 
ress of unions in this field. 

About two out of every three de- 
partment store employees are women 
who have been hired for clerical, 
selling, and office jobs. This type of 
work provides the unmarried woman 
with a comparatively easy and pleas- 
ant way of earning her living until 
the time comes that she marries, and 


“Many forceful factors have retarded growth of unions [in department stores] 
while, at the same time, certain conditions favorable to unionization account 


it gives the young married woman 
employment until the arrival of a 
family. As far as these women are 
concerned, either they feel that union 
membership and the payment of 
union dues is a waste of time or they 
are completely unaware of trade 
unionism. It should be added, how- 
ever, that the much smaller group of 
older women, to whom department 
store work means extra support for 
their families and who are often 
married to ardent 
usually strongly in favor of unions, 

It follows that, of the 
high proportion of women employees, 


union men, are 


because 


turnover in department stores is high, 
This means that the union organizer 
must be constantly organizing in or- 
der to maintain the union member- 
ship. Of further significance to the 
labor movement is the fact that a high 
turnover presents many promotional 
opportunities, and the ambitious per- 
son finds it advantageous to stay on 
the side of management. A worker 
who adopts the philosophy of man- 
agement is a loss to the labor move- 
ment. 

In addition to the foregoing fac- 
tors mentioned by Kirstein, the so- 
called “quality stores” must also be 
considered. These stores, catering to 
a select clientele, usually make seri- 
ous attempts to develop among em- 
ployees, as well as among customers, 
a feeling of prestige which is char- 
acteristic of the store itself. In this 
type of store, where paternalism ex- 
ists to a high degree, the labor or- 
ganizer’s efforts to unionize are 
fruitless, 

A final factor unfavorable to union 
organization is evident where stores 
with branch stores in several cities 
are handicapped in policy-making by 
the fact that management must make 
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decisions for each store in accordance 
with local economic and competitive 
Like the management of 
labor unions 


conditions. 
these 
are restricted by conditions existing 
in the separate communities where 


stores, national 


unionization takes place. 
Fortunately for the progress of 
unions in department stores, certain 
conditions favorable to unionization 
are present, 
Conditions Favorable to Union Growth 
The period after a depression, 
when the bargaining strength of 
unions is increased by a higher cost 
of living and a tightening of the la- 
bor market, is favorable to union 
growth. That this situation affected 
department store organization is ob- 
vious, since the years 1935 and 1936 
marked the beginning of unionization 
in the field; and from 1937 to 1939, 
many initial contracts resulted from 
this growing strength of unions. By 
the end of 1939, however, this in- 
creased pace had decreased; and 
unionization since then has lagged. 
The passage of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, making col- 
lective bargaining “legal,” resulted in 
an unprecedented growth of indus- 
trial organization which was bound 
to affect the growth of unions in de- 
partment stores favorably. White 
collar workers were no longer un- 
aware of trade unionism because they 
heard much about the labor move- 
ment from friends in 
the ranks of organized labor. Now 
that unions were “legal,” an impor- 
tant consideration for the white col- 
lar worker, department store workers 
were less averse to becoming union 


relatives and 


members. 

Employees in jobs outside of the 
white collar classification, a majority 
of whom are men, are susceptible to 
unionization; and concentration on 
these non-selling employees is some- 
times an entering wedge upon which 
organization of selling employees is 
based, Job classifications which can 
be organized along craft lines have 
been easier to organize in the past ; 
and often delivery men, carpenters, 
painters, electricians, mechanics and 
engineers prefer affiliation with a 
craft union representing their par- 
ticular trade to the industrial type of 
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organization. Strangely enough, too, 
the commission salesman, although a 
white collar worker, welcomes union 
representation. A highly paid work- 
er, he favors union protection because 
it assures him a voice in the deter- 
mination of store policy which af- 
fects his earnings. 

Organizing Tactics of Department 

Store Unions 

Department store unionization gen- 
erally begins when a group of em- 
ployees with a grievance or griev- 
ances contact a union organizer and 
request a meeting with him to dis- 
cuss these grievances and to get in- 
formation from him about the union 
and union organization. Grievances, 
or complaints, may result from a 
series of dismissals for no apparent 
reason, frequent layoffs, low pay, and 
unpleasant working conditions. While 
the union representative may initiate 
union activity, and sometimes does, 
usually he does not inflict unionism 
on unsuspecting employees and store 
management, He must have the sup- 
port of a few people within the store 
if his efforts at organization are to be 
successful. The union organizer 
serves as an advisor to this group, 
and together they plan a course of 
action. 

A popular practice in an organiz- 
ing campaign is the distribution of 
pamphlets. Grievances often serve 
as the subject of these pamphlets. 


Lacking grievances, however, the 
union may compare working condi- 
tions and salaries in unionized stores 
with those existing in the store where 
the organizing takes place. 
Sometimes prospective union mem- 
bers are made aware of general bene- 
fits to be gained from union member- 
ship. Recently, benefit plans have 
been used successfully as the subject 
of pamphlets for organizing pur- 
poses. 

Small committee meetings with the 
union representative, arranged for 
the purpose of reporting on the 
progress of the campaign and of 
planning further action, are held 
either in the union office or at the 
home of the organizer after working 
hours. These meetings, as well as 
social activities—a successful organ- 
izing technique in some places—are 
planned by the pro-union supporters 
in the store and not by the union 
office. 

Union supporters and the union 
representative work hard in getting 
special NLRB authorization cards 
signed by employees. When a ma- 
jority of employees signed 
cards, the union feels ready to apply 
to the NLRB for a certification elec- 
tion to be held on company premises, 
the results of which will determine 
whether or not the union will be the 
collective bargaining agent of the 
company’s employees. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers may have been asked the question. 
Many of our readers may } been asked the question 


Does speed building take too 
much of your typing class time? 


In his article on the last page of this magazine, Jimmie King, Jr., Alcorn A. & M. 


College, Alcorn, Mississippi, tells how he solved this problem by encouraging speed 


practice out of class and emphasizing production in class. 
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MOCK TRIAL IN BUSINESS LAW 


Benjamin Morton 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


A number of narratives for use as mock trials have been published before 
in magazines for business teachers. We think, however, that this one is unique 
in that it deals with an actual school court situation, and yet it is carried 


through with regular legal procedure. 


BaiLirF—The Justice of the 
Court! All rise, please! (People in 
courtroom rise; the judge takes his 
seat; the audience is seated.) 

BaitirF—Hear ye, hear ye. All 
persons having business in this court 
draw near, give your attention, and 
ye shall be heard! 

Court—The clerk will call 
calendar. 

CLterk—Hansen vs General Or- 
ganization of Fort Hamilton High 
School. 

ATTORNEY FOR PLAINTIFF—Plain- 
tiff is ready. 

ATTORNEY 
fendant is ready. 

Court To PLAINTIFF’s ATTORNEY 
—Call your first witness! 

Atty. For PL..—Miss Hansen will 
you please step up. (Miss Hansen 
steps up to the witness chair.) 

CLeRK—Will you please raise your 
right hand! Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, so 
help you God! 

PLaintirF—I do. 

CLterkK—Name please? Address? 

PraintirrF—Gladys Hansen—78- 
83rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘Arty. ror Pi.—Are you the plain- 
tiff in this action? 

PLAINTIFF—-Yes, sir. I am. 

Atty. ror Pt.—Do you recall the 
evening of November 7th? 

PLAINTIFF—Yes, sir. I do. 


the 


FOR DEFENDANT—De- 


DECEMBER, 1953 


Atty. For Pi.—Will you tell the 
court what happened ? 

PLaintir®—A girl friend and I 
went to the General Organization 
dance at the Fort Hamilton High 
School. At that time, it was about 
8:30 in the evening. I wore a blue 
topper which I checked in one of the 
rooms on the first floor. 

Atty. For Pi.—I show you this 
piece of paper and ask you whether 
or not you received it from one of 
the attendants in the room when you 
left your coat there? 

PLAINTIFF—-Yes, sir—This i” the 
check that I got from one of the hoys 
when he took my topper. 

Atty. ror Pr.—lI offer this paper 
in evidence as the check given to the 
plaintiff. 

Atty. For Der.—lI object, your 
Honor! This is incompetent and im- 
material. 

Court—Objection denied. Mark 
that as plaintiff’s exhibit No. 1. 

Atty. For Der.—Exception! 

Atty. ror Pr.——Will you now tell 
his Honor what happened at about 
11 P.M. 

PLaIntiFF—At about 11 P.M. my 
girl friend and I decided to go home. 
We went to room 131, I think it was, 
and handed the slip I showed you 
before, to the boy in charge of the 
room, He went to get my topper. 
He brought me another topper which 


was not mine, It was a lighter color 
and much too big for me. 

Arty. ror Pi.—At that time did 
you have any conversation with the 
attendant ? 

PLAINTIFF—Yes, sir. I did. 

Arty. ror Pi.—Will you tell the 
court the substance of that conversa- 
tion? 

PLaintirr—lI asked him to please 
make a further check to see whether 
or not my topper was misplaced. I 
told him that this was the first time 
I had worn it and blamed him for 
his carelessness. 

Atty. For ask your 
Honor to strike the last part of the 
plaintiff's answer from the record 
as not responsive and not binding 
on the defendant. 

Court— The stenographer will 
please strike out the last clause of 
the plaintiff's answer. 

Atty, Fok the attendant 
make any further efforts to find 
your coat? 

PLAINTIFF—Yes, sir. He went 
back and looked over the room—-but 
couldn’t find it. 

Atty. ror PL.—-When did you 
buy this topper? 

PLaintirr—On October 12th. 

Atty, For PL.~—Where did you 


buy it? 

Praintirr—At Abraham & 
Strauss—Fulton Street—Brooklyn. 

Arry. ror Pit.—How much did 
you pay for it? 

Atty. For Der.—I object, your 


Honor! No foundation has been laid 
for it and it is not the best evidence. 

Court—Objection sustained. 

Atty. ror did you pay 
for this coat? 

PLaintirr—By check. 

Atty. ror Pi.—I show you this 
instrument and ask you whether or 
not this represents the check made 
out by you to the order of Abraham 
& Strauss, dated October 12, in the 
sum of $25 and drawn on the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York? 

PLAINTIFF—Yes, sir. This is the 
check I gave Abraham & Strauss in 
full payment for the topper. 

Arty. ror Pi.—I offer this check 
in evidence. 

Atty. ror Der.-—I object, your 
Honor. There is no evidence pro- 
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duced to show that the check was 
given in payment for the topper. 
This check might have been given 
for any other purchase made on the 
same date, 
Court—Objection sustained. 
Atry, ror Pi.—Did you make 
any other purchase on that date from 
Abraham & Strauss? 
PLaintirF—No, sir. I did not. 
Atty. ror PL. 
sales slip when you made the pur- 
chase ? 
PLAINTIFF—Yes, sir. 
Atty, ror PL 
with you in court? 
PLaintirr—No, sir. I 
somewhere, 
Atry. ror Pi.—If your Honor 
pleases—] wish to offer the 
showing payment 


Did you receive a 


did. 


Have you got it 


lost it 


now 
check in evidence 
for the coat. 
Arty. ror Drr.—I object, your 
Honor 
Court 


same grounds as before. 

I'll take it. Mark that as 
plaintiff’s exhibit number 2. 

Arty. ror Der, 

Arty. ror Pi.—Did you write to 
the Organization of Fort 
Hamilton High School setting forth 
your complaint ? 

PLAIntiFE—Yes, sir. IT did. 

Arty, ror PL 
any answer? 

PLAINTIFF—Yes, sir, They denied 
all liability and refused to pay. 

Arty. vor Pi.—That is all. Your 
witness, 


exception ! 


General 


Did you receive 


Cross Examination of Plaintiff 

Arty, ror Der.—What time did 
you arrive at the dance ? 

PLAINTIFE-—-At about 8:00 P.M. 

Arty, ror Drer.—Where did you 
go to check your topper ? 
On the 
right off the entrance. 

Arty, ror Derr.— How many 
rooms were available for checking? 

PLarntirr—I don’t know. 

Arty, ror Der.-Would you say 
there was more than one room? 


PLAINTIFF first floor 


PLaintire—TI don’t know— per- 
haps there was. 

Arty. ror Der. 
number of the 
checked your coat? 

PLAINTIFF—I believe it was room 


131. 


What was the 


room where you 
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Atty. ror Der.—Might it have 
been room 133 or 135? 

PLaintirF—It might have been. 

Atty. ror Der.—Do you remem- 
ber who was in charge of that room? 
A boy or girl? 

PLatntirrF—It was a boy. 

Arty. ror Der.—Could you point 
to anyone in the courtroom who 
might possibly resemble the boy in 
charge on that evening? 

— (Looks around the 
courtroom, and points to a boy who 
is sitting in the back row). 1 believe 
that the boy sitting in the last row 
was in charge! 

Arty. ror Der.—Are 
about it, or merely guessing? 

PLaintir‘-—That is my best recol- 
lection. 


ATrrTy. 


you sure 


FoR Der.—When the at- 


tendant took your topper did your 
eyes follow to where he placed it? 


Piaintirr—No, sir. I did not 
watch him, or see where he put the 
coat, 

Arty. For Der.—I show you this 
and ask you whether or not you 
have ever seen this topper before? 

PLAIntirr—Yes, sir. I have. It 
looks like the one they wanted to 
give me instead of mine on the night 
of the dance. 

Arty. ror Der.—Miss—I ask you 
to try on this topper ! 

PLaintirr—(Tries on the top- 
per.) 

Arty. ror Der.—I ask you now, 
to tell the court, whether or not this 
is the topper you checked on_ the 
night of the dance? 

PLarntirrF—No, sir. It is not. 

Atty, ror Der.-How many times 
did you say you wore your topper? 

PLAINTIFF --Oh! About three 
times. 

Atry. ror Drr.—Are you sure 
about the number of times you wore 
it? 

PLAINTIFF—-Yes, sir. 

Arty. ror Der.—Isn’t it a fact 
that on direct examination, you told 
the court you wore it for the first 
time? 

PLaintirrF —I don’t remember 
what I said—-I think I said three 
times. 

Arty. ror Der.—Do you now 
wish to change your testimony ? 


sir. 

Arty. ror Der—Now which is 
the correct answer? You wore it 
once? Or did you wear it three 
times ? 

PLatntirr—Well, I only wore it 
once going out—I may have worn 
it or tried it on around the house. 

Arty. ror Der.—What color did 
you say your topper was? 

blue. 

Arry. ror Der.—Was it much 
darker than this one? (Holds up an- 
other coat.) 

PLAINTIFF—Yes, sir. 

Arty. ror Der.—What else did 
you buy on that day from Abraham 
& Strauss? 

PLaintirr—I bought a few other 
small items in the drug department. 

Atty. ror Der.—How did you 
pay for these items? 

Arty. ror Der.—That is all! 

Arty. ror Pi.—Harriet Jensen, 
please step up! 

CieRK—Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, so 
help you God ? 

Witness—I do. 

CierkK—Name—Address. 

Wirtness—Harriet Jensen—-8314- 
4th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Atty. ror Pt.—Do you remember 
the night of November 7? 

Wirxess—I do. My girl friend 
and I went to the G.O. Dance at 
Fort Hamilton High School. When 
we came in the building, we saw 
signs in the halls which read— 
“Check your coats please’’—Rooms 
131, 133, and 135. We both went to 
Room 133 and checked our coats. 

Arry. ror Pr.—And then what 
happened ? 

Witness—When Gladys and I 
were about to go home we went up 
for our coats. I got mine—but 
Gladys was given another coat. It 
was not hers. It was much lighter 
and bigger than hers. 

Atty. ror Pi.—Did you witness 
the conversation that Gladys had 
with the attendant? 

Wirtness—Yes, sir. The boy who 
gave her the wrong coat said he was 
sorry this happened. He must have 
given another girl Gladys’ goat. This 
one—the light blue one—was the 
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only topper he had left. 
Atty. ror Pit.—That is all—Your 
witness. 


Cross Examination of Witness 


Atty. For Der.—Will you tell the 
court how it is that you remember 
room 133 so well? 

Witness—Yes, sir. You see | 
went to that High School. This was 
my math. room, and it is the only 
subject I ever failed in and I'll never 
forget that room as long as I live. 

Arty. ror Der.—Mr. Paulsen will 
you please step forward. 

CLerK-—-Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Pautsen—I do. 

CLerkK—Name—Address please. 

Mr. PautseN—(Gives name and 
address). 

Arty. ror Der.—Are you an in- 
structor at the Fort Hamilton High 
School ? 

Mr. PautseN—Yes, sir. I am. 

Arry. ror Der.—Are you the G. 
O. Faculty Adviser? 

Mr. PAULSEN—Yes, sir. 

Atty. For Der.—And is super- 
vising the G.O. Dances part of your 
duties ? 

Mr. PauLs—EN—Yes, sir. 

Arty. ror Der.—Could you tell 
us what happened on the evening of 
November 7? 

Mr. Pautsen—I was in the of- 
fice on the second floor at about 11 
P.M. when the boy in charge of 
Room 133 called for me and asked 
me to go down with him to the check 
room to straighten out the difficulty 
he had with the plaintiff in this case. 
I proceeded to question Miss Han- 
sen and she told me that the wrong 
coat was given her. I immediately 
made a careful check of the room 
and.found no coat in the room simi- 
lar to the one described by the plain- 
tiff and told her that we would in- 
vestigate the matter further the next 
day when school was in session. Up 
to the present we still cannot piace 
our hands on the missing coat. 

Atty. ror Der.—-How long have 
you supervised these G.O, Dances? 
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Mr. Pavutsen—-Since the school 
opened up in September, 1941. 

Arty. For Der.—Have you ever 
had any losses up to this time? 

Mr. PauLsEN—No, sir! 

Arty. For Der.—That is all; your 
witness. 

Atty. ror Pi.—No cross exam- 
ination ! 

Arty. ror Der.—Henry Waltman 
will you please take the stand. 
(Waltman steps up and takes the 
stand—raising his right hand) 

CLierK—Do you solemnly ‘swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, so 
help you God? 


WALTMAN—I do. 


CLeERK—Name, please—Address. 

WALTMAN—Henry Waltiian—91- 
84 Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Atty. rok Der.—Are you a stu- 
dent at the Fort Hamilton High 
School ? 

WAaALTMAN—I am, sir. 

Atty. ror Drr.—And were you 
in charge of the cloak room 133 on 
November 7th? 

WALTMAN—Yes, sir. 

Arty. For Der.—Will you tell 
the court, please, the system that 
you use in checking the property of 
the patrons. 

WALTMAN—1I have a set of two 
ticket numbers for each article that 
is deposited with us. One I give to 
the patron; the other is placed with 
the clothing. When the party calls 
for his belongings, I inspect the tag 
very carefully to see whether or not 
the two numbers match. 

Arty. rok Der.—-Do you remem- 
ber what happened on the night of 
November 7th? 

WALTMAN—Yes, sir. I do. 

Arty. rok Der.—Did you 
the plaintiff's testimony ? 


hear 
WALTMAN—Yés, sir. 
Atty. ror Der.—Did you return 
to her the coat she left with you? 
WaLtMAn—Yes, sir! I did. 
Atty. ror Der.—Did you inspect 
the ticket the plaintiff gave you very 
carefully ? 
WaLtmMan—Yes, sir, I did. 


Arty. ror Der—And the 
ticket match the one that was on the 
coat ? 

WALTMAN 

Arty. ror Der.—That is all; your 


Yes, sir, it did! 


witness ! 
Cross Examination 


Arty. ror Pt.—Mr. Waltman, do 
you know, of your own knowledge, 
how many coats were deposited with 
you on that night? 

WattMAn—About 100 coats. 

Arty. ror you please 
tell the court where you placed the 
coats ? 

WaLtTMAN—Some were placed on 
top of the desks, and others were 
placed on the seats. 

Atty. ror Pt.—Do you know 
where you placed the plaintiff's coat ? 

WaLtMAN—On the seat of one 
of the chairs. 

Arty. ror Pi.-—Are you sure that 
it was not on one of the desks? 


WattMaAn—No! I am not sure. 
It might have been! 
Arry. ror Pi.—Might it have 


been possible for you to interchange 
the numbers of two coats? 

WaLtMAN—It’s possible, but not 
very likely, 

Arty. ror it a fact that 
you had some similar trouble about 
two weeks ago when you handed one 
of the patrons a hat that did not be- 
long to him? 

WALTMAN — Yes, sir—but we 
straightened out the matter a few 
minutes later. 

Arty. For is all! 

Court—Step down, please! Any 
further witnesses ? 

Arty. ror Der.—Defendant rests. 
Court—I’ll hear any motions now. 


Atty. ror Der,—I now move 
your Honor to dismiss the plaintiff's 
case on the ground that he has failed 
to establish any negligence on the 
part of the defendant or its employ- 
ees in taking proper care of the 
plaintiff’s property. 

Court—lI’ll reserve decision! You 
may hand in any memoranda, Court 
adjourned ! 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE NATION'S 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


(Continued from page 103) 


4. There is great need for further 
development of a functional kind of 
general education that will accompany 
technical education at the junior or 
community college level. This major 
problem of a proper balance between 
general and technical education is be- 
ing given special emphasis by the 
higher educational leadership of this 
country. It is increasingly recog- 
nized that general and technical edu- 
cation are merely two sides of a well- 
balanced education of a good citizen, 
who lives effectively and happily in all 
desirable life experiences, including 
the vocational life. 

Moreover, in the development of 
this well-balanced program of general 
education, there has 


and _ technical 


been a growing stress on a commun- 


ity kind of school or college. “The 
community school of today secures 
its impetus from man’s new under- 
standing of the power of education. 
Problems of people and of communi- 
ties are being solved from day to day 
by appropriate use of community re- 
sources. The educative process is the 
force which relates the resources to 
the needs.’”* 

If business educators are to build 
wisely in the essential reconstruction 
of business education at all levels of 
schooling, they will need to take into 
fullest account the complete program 
of studies that fosters the educational 
growth of the whole life of the stu- 
dents. 


* National Society for the Study of Education, 
Fifty-Second Yearbook, 1953, Part Il, “The Com 
munity School,” p, 1. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 


TEACHING MERCHANDISING ADJUSTMENT 
(Continued from page 110) 


days including some seat work in 
class, and one or two simple home 
assignments. If the class is, as the 
expression goes, “very average” the 
process will take longer. Teach thor- 
‘oughly, make sure the students un- 
derstand one step before they go on 
to the next; use rounded and simple 
figures so as to avoid arithmetic com- 
plications. Only when there is ade- 
quate mastery of the process should 
sums like $7285.90 be brought into 
the assignments. 

The process requires real cycle 
build-up teaching. If the teacher 
thinks it unnecessary to present the 
work sheet (as many still do) this 
Even the 
slowest student should by the end of 
the process have mastered the ele- 


last step can be passed. 


WE ASKED FOR AN 


ments in the first step. While the 
going is slow, note that every day 
there is some new learning to stimu- 
late the brighter student. 

The process presented does not 
eliminate the need for good teaching 
and careful learning—no scheme can 
do that. Real learning and effective 
teaching require effort, but by a proc- 
ess such as that described above the 
effort will at least produce results in- 
stead of confusion and futility. 

We may question how much of the 
learning in a lesson process like that 
presented above will be useful in 
later life as a consumer or on the job, 
but the joy of accomplishment is 
nevertheless keen. That is why 
bookkeeping continues to be popular 
with students and teachers alike. 


INCH 


(Continued from page 118) 


talks; (13) learning about the serv- 
ices of the machine companies. I've 
named a baker’s dozen, maybe you 
can think of more. 

Our work wasn’t over when we 
said our last “good-bye” and “thank 
you” to the departing representatives. 
Our office practice class got together 
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and composed a letter thanking the 
participating machine companies for 
their cooperation in making our Busi- 
ness Machine Convention a success. 
Each student in a beginning typing 
class typed a mailable copy of that 
letter and its accompanying envelope ; 
a real live typing experience for these 


out-of-the-club typing students. 

Then came a final accounting. Our 
expenses for postage, refreshments, 
shelf paper, and drinking cups 
equalled $13.25. Yes, that is all it 
took financially to round up $21,000 
worth of up-to-the-minute business 
machines, exhibit them, make a good 
many new friends, and get the oppor- 
tunity to practice office-type skills and 
courtesies. Was it worth it? Would 
we do it again? I won't even give you 
the proverbial three guesses! 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert poe in 
typewriter vertically, space down 19 
single spaces from the top, set side 
margins at 15 and 70 (or for a 55- 
space line) and begin typing, line by 
line. Symbols: "5%" means strike "%" 
five times; "3sp" means strike space ber 
three times; etc. Keep shift lock de- 
pressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 

1—55% 

2—55% 

3—55% 

4—21%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 22% 

5—20%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 21% 

6—20%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 21% 

7—22%, 3sp, 4%, 3sp, 23% ; 
8—23%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 24% 
9—17%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 6sp, 2%, 

Isp, 1%, 3sp, 18% 

10—16%, 22sp, 17% 

11—17%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 6sp, 2%, 
Isp, 1%, 3sp, 18% 

12—23%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 2%, Isp, 24% 

13—22%, 3sp, 4%, 3sp, 23% 

14—20%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 21% 

15—20%, 3sp, 8%, 3sp, 21% 

16—21%, Isp, 10%, Isp, 22% 

17—55% 

18—55% 

19—55% 

20—55% 

21—2°%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 
2%, Isp, 6%, 5sp, 2%, 5sp, 2%, Isp, 
2%, 4sp, 3%, 5sp, 3% 

22—-3°%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 
2%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 8%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 
2%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 7% 

23—4%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 
6%, 3sp, 6%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 
3%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 5% 

24—4%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 
6%, Isp, 8%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 
3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 7% 

25—4°%, Isp, 5%, 3sp, 3%, 5sp, 2%, Ssp, 
4%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 2%, 4sp, 3%, 5sp, 
3% 


26—55% 
27—55% 

The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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CLEAR THINKING 
(Continued from page 114) 
He has taken another hitch in the 
liaison cord that ties a business to 
him and him to a business. 


Exercises in Thinking 


Obviously this suggested process 
sneans that exercises shall be prob- 
lems in thinking rather than prob- 
sxems in writing. All exercise assign- 
ments will involve definition by the 
teacher of (1) the audience and (2) 
the aim of the piece of writing. 

Many college teachers have been 
exchanging experiences and_ results 
of trial runs on just this sort of 
teaching ... And I gather from what 
I read that those who have tried this 
approach are believing in it more and 
more as they apply it more and more. 

Those experiences which experi- 
enced teachers are recording interest 
me very much. They make me feel 
my theories might possibly be sound. 
They confirm my conviction that 
business writing must be sold and 
taught as a tool of business think- 
ing. They encourage me to conclude 
without too much qualification that 
only by that method can the adult 
business man be sold the value of 
business writing to his business—and 
only by that method can the student 
learn how to use business writing 
when he gets into the industrial or 
professional world. 

People are truly the major problen, 
in getting the better writing tha. 
business needs . . . And the probleu. 
with people is to teach them how to 
think and to apply their thinking. 
“Clear writing inevitably follows 
clear thinking.” 


HAVE YOU IDEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 

Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 

Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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Helping students now in school decide 
what future is best for them is becoming 
increasingly important to parents, educa- 
tors, and now to business men. 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany is making a splendid effort to bring 
various careers to the attention of the 
public through a series of article-type ads. 
The ad on “Should Your Child Become a 
Teacher” appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Collier's. You may have read it. The copy 
was written by Dean Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and admir- 
ably states the desirability and satisfac- 
tions of a teaching career. The ad has 
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been acknowledged, accepted, and approved 
by educators all over the country since its 
publication, Dr, Russell discussed cost of 
training, financial prospects, opportunities 
for women, employment prospects, person- 
ality requirements, and the importance of 
the teacher in society. 

The acs have been so popular that they 
are now being prepared in booklet form: 
Should Your Child be a Teacher? a Doe- 
tor? a Lawyer? an Engineer? The series 
will be continued; look for future ads. 

The booklets are available, without cost, 
by sending a postcard to the Public Rela- 
tions Department, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 51 Madison, New York. 


“Students can type no faster than they read—speeding up their perception 


speeds up word transfer to the typewritten page. 
bar—no more pushing the carriage return lever! 


No more riding the space 
To other teachers of 


typewriting, I recommend tachistocopic training.” — Business School Executive. 


The first school in your territory to 


MODERNIZE 


will be the recognized leader in 


TYPEWRITING and SHORTHAND instruction 


An employee vo 
expected MOA 
to be able 
to turn out 
day's work yo spood 
for day's pay. nok 
Do you have Apdusosd 
new ideas 
of your own yoy 


TYPEWRITING: 1746 expo- 
sures of Words, Phrases, 
Sentences 


Business schools are now making the 
same improvement in method that has 
been found so successful by reading clin- 
ics, colleges and public schools. 

Typewriting and Shorthand classes make 
35% to 50% faster progress with tachistoscop- 
ic training—the same gain made by using the 
tachistoscope in teaching reading. 

Just as the new method has become stand- 
ard in the field of general education, it will 
in business education. 
fits most will be the one that’s first to test it, 
adopt it, and gain recognition as the leader 
with the modern method. 

The coupon will bring you full details. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna, Pioneers 
in Tachistoscopic Training, serving more than 2,000 
School Systems and Reading Clinics. 


The school that bene- 


Meadville, Penna.—Would like 


to have details of improvement in teaching typewriting 
and shorthand, with tachistosopic training. 

( ) Please have your representative call and demonstrate 
( ) Please send further information 


20 Shorthand Series 
2 
a 
2 
z 
- ow KEYSTONE VIEW CO., 
ad 
” 2 
+ 
(Name) 
SHORTHAND: 941 expo- 
sures of Words, Phrases, (Position) 
Sentences (Address) 
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NATIONAL REPUTATION. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Busi Education" 


Catalogue on Request 


Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Jackson, Mississippi 


E. C. Hatton, President 


Nettleton 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohiffs, President 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Okiahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 36 to 100 weeks. 


George . E. George, Jr. 


J. 
President Principal 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Practice” 


‘The ROBERT nouns School 


Hotel Wm. Penn . Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


& STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


BRYANT 


‘SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE . 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 


Accounting, Secretarial and 
Business Courses 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 


186 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


One and two yeer courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172. Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 


©. M. Morrell, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
=. A. Guise, President 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City Colle 
Adjunct — Professor in the Manage 


of New York 
ment Institute, Division 


General Education, New York University 


EXPENSE 


One finds in the various accounting 
textbooks considerable difference and 
also inconsistency with respect to the 
use of the word expense. Such dif- 
ference and inconsistency is to be 
expected in a subject in which the 
terminology is undergoing consider- 
able change. 

The Older Concept 

From the older point of view the 
term expense is used to designate the 
cost of services and materials appli- 
cable to a certain period other than 
the costs comprised in the cost of 
goods sold. These other costs are 
sometimes explained as “the cost of 
doing business during the period.” 
An _ income arrangement 
used in a recently published book 
will serve to illustrate this concept: 


statement 


Net Sales .. 
Cest of goods sold: 
Inventory, beginning of year . 
Purchases 
Inventory, end of year ....... 
Cost of goods sold ..... 
Gross profit on sales ....... 


Expenses: 
Wages .. 
Bad debts 
Depreciation 
Other expenses ...,.. 

Total expenses 


Net income 


The older concept is also illustrated 
by the following excerpt from an- 
other recently published book: “All 
costs and expenses incurred in con- 
nection with a given revenue should 
be applied against that revenue.” 
Presumably the “costs” here referred 
to are the costs of the goods sold. 


The Newer Concept 

The more modern definition of ex- 
pense is: “an expired cost.” From 
this definition it follows that the cost 
of the goods or services sold during 
a period is an expense as well as the 
cost of running the business during 
that period since it represents the ex- 
pired part of the inventory cost. 

Some teachers who have adopted 
this newer concept introduce into the 
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ledger a “cost of goods sold” sum- 
mary account into which are closed 
the items that make up the cost of 
goods sold. However, because the use 
of such an account has not become 
generally accepted practice other than 
when a cost accounting system is 
used, such instruction is hardly war- 
ranted although it is helpful. 

As an illustration of inconsistency, 
the author of the income statement 
form illustrated above gives the new- 
er definition of expense in another 
part of his book. He could easily 
bring his statement in line with the 
newer concept by changing the cap- 
tion “Expenses” to “Selling, general, 
and administrative expenses” or sim- 
ilar designation. 


Inventory Adjustment to Market 


While on the subject of cost of 
goods sold it might be mentioned that 
texts usually do not call the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the item 
“cost of goods sold” is not neces- 
sarily the actual cost of the goods 
that were sold. In cases where an 
inventory is lower than cost on the 
“lower of cost or market” basis the 
“cost of goods sold” figure is modi- 
fied to the extent of the difference. 
This is one of the conventions of ac- 
counting. 

The conventional treatment of the 
inventory decline might be placed in 
company with the conventional use 
of the term “prepaid expenses” which 
are not necessarily paid for since 
they may be represented among the 
accounts payable. It would be pref- 
erable to call them “deferred ex- 
penses.” 

Thus from the most modern point 
of view all expired costs, comprising 
the costs of goods, fixed assets, and 
services, are expenses and are de- 
ducted from revenue to arrive at the 
net income. The expired inventory 
costs (modified by any inventory de- 
clines) are called “cost of goods 
sold,” the expired fixed asset costs 


are known as “depreciation,” and the 
expired costs of other materials and 
services are given various expense 
classifications such as selling, general, 
and administrative expenses, 


The Cost Residue 

For the sake of completeness it 
might be mentioned that the unex- 
pired costs are deferred to the future 
and are classified by the accountant 
as assets. They constitute costs to 
be assigned to revenue in the periods 
to come. From the modern point of 
view, therefore, assets are largely 
unexpired costs. 

It is, accordingly, evident that the 
feature of the 
technique is the allocation of expired 


central accounting 
costs as deductions from revenue, a 
process that is known as “matching 
The 


problem of accounting is, therefore, 


costs and revenues.” central 
the determination of the expired and 
unexpired costs. This sometimes re- 
quires a good deal of informed pro- 
fessional judgment on the part of the 


accountant. 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson, The cost is only 50¢ per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 


TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND 


The advanced training technique de- 
signed to assist the shorthand teacher 


in conducting class. 


A complete library of of shorthand 
dictation on phonograph records. 


Send for free descriptive literature to: 


DICTATION DISC COMPANY 
P.O, Box 637—90 Church St., N.Y., N.Y. 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


PROMOTION POLICIES AND JOB SE- 
QUENCES FOR OFFICE WORKERS IN 
SELECTED TYPES OF BUSINESS... 


Ph. D. Dissertation, University of Pittsburgh 
by THEODORE WOODWARD 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Data were collected by interview and in- 
quiry blank from 320 companies in the 
United States, employing an aggregate of 
150,000 office workers. 

Selected findings were: 

1, “Promotion from within” is probably 
the most universally followed of all pro- 
motion policies. 

2. Inter-departmental promotions, while 
favored rather generally by all companies 
as a matter of policy, run into practical 
difficulties, such as departmental seniority, 
in the medium-sized and large companies. 

3. Companies use the individual and 
group conference, bulletins, house organs, 
and office manuals to inform employees 
about promeiion policies and promotion op- 
portunities, 

4. Approximately one-half of the com- 
panies use merit rating blanks and use the 
rating when considering a promotion. 

5. Apparently little distinction is made 
between the college and the non-college 
worker, except for managerial and tech- 
nical jobs, 

6. Some positions: PBX operator, secre- 
tary, file clerk, and women supervisory 
positions apparently offer little or no op- 
portunity for promotion. 

7. Most frequently-mentioned promotion 
factors were: personality, education, ap- 
pearance, intelligence, getting along with 
people, ability and family background. 

&. Except in unionized offices, manage- 
ment rather generally excludes its em- 
ployees from participation in the determin- 
ation of the factors considered for promo- 
tion, 

9. Many companies go no further than 
job classifications in their study of job 
sequences, 

10. Job sequences for stenographic work- 
ers in the large companies are rather 
clearly defined, , 

11. Machine operators can look forward 
only to a limited promotion, 

12. Lacking job descriptions, the deter- 
mination of natural job-to-job sequences 
in clerical work’ seems to be a_ practical 
impossibility. 


A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE PREDIC- 
TIVE VALUE OF THE DETROIT CLERICAL 
APTITUDES EXAMINATION ... 


Ph. D. Thesis, University of Michigan 


by FRED S$. COOK 


Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


This study was made to determine the 
Detroit Clerical 
Specifically, to 


value of the 
Examination. 


predictive 
Aptitudes 


determine: how success on a clerical job 
would correlate with initial and re-test 
scores on the DCAE given to cooperative 
office training students before and after 
training and experience; if the results of 
the DCAE were significantly affected by 
practice or training, and if the DCAE 
were relatively stable in the scores 
achieved; the relationship between success 
on a job and grades; and the relationship 
between success on a job and a counselor’s 
prediction of probable success on a job. 
A cooperative office training student, for 
the purpose of this study, was one who was 
in the eleventh or twelfth grade, was work- 
ing part-time on a clerical job, and was in 
school part-time. 

Data on 194 cooperative office training 
students from three Detroit high schools 
were used in this study. These data in- 
cluded: grades, amount and type of work- 
experience, general test DCAE 
scores as junior high students, 
DCAE scores as senior high students, at- 
tendance information, other pertinent in- 
formation regarding a student’s employa- 
bility, counselor’s prediction of probable 
success, and supervisor's prediction of ac- 
tual success on a clerical job. 

All but the last two items were obtained 
for each student from the permanent school 
records and assembled on a Personal Data 
Card devised for this study. These data, 
plus the counselor’s contacts with the stu- 
dent, were used as the basis for the coun- 
selor’s prediction. The immediate super- 
visor of each student was asked to rate 
the student’s performance on his job, using 
the Efficiency Rating Sheet for Clerical 
Workers, This instrument contained twenty 
items which supervisors felt determined 
success on a clerical job, and it was used 
as the criterion of success. <A_ perfect 
score on the Rating Sheet was 500; the 
range of scores was between 237 and 500, 
with an average rating of 378 points. 

Within the scope and limitations of this 
study, the data seem to warrant the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. Counselor's predictions of success on a 
clerical job when correlated with the cri- 
terion of success have little or no pre- 
dictive value. (A correlation of —.20 was 
obtained for this part of the study.) 

2. Grades alone do not give the counselor 
or the teacher enough information on 
which to base a prediction of a student’s 
later success. (A correlation of .08 was 
obtained between grades and counselor’s 
predictions. ) 

3. A student doing poor work in general 
high school courses will be quite likely to 
do similar work in commercial courses, and 
vice versa, 

4. The difference between the test and 
the retest score is significant and it is as- 
sumed that some factor or factors affected 
the scores achieved on the retest and that 
the DCAE is not stable in the scores 
achieved (The fluctuation between test 
and retest scores was —9 to 35. The mean 


scores, 


school 


difference was 12.87, with a standard’ devi- 
ation of 838. The correlation between 
test-retest scores on the DCAE was .73. 
Such a correlation has a predictive effici- 
ency of 23 to 42 per cent.) 

5. The DCAE has little predictive value 
for high school guidance purposes in the 
clerical training field. (The correlations 
between supervisor’s ratings and test-retest 
scores were .12 and .17, respectively.) 


FACTORS AFFECTING STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT IN BEGINNING BOOK- 
KEEPING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL... 


Ph. D, Thesis, Ohio State University 


by FOREST WAYNE HOUSE 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The purpose of this study was to ex- 
amine some selected factors as they relate 
to success in beginning bookkeeping. Tests, 
interviews, a questionnaire, and an analysis 
of subject matter were used to study these 
factors. Success in beginning bookkeeping 
was measured by standardized achievement 
tests. A major question which the study 
was designed to answer was, “What are 
the correlations among intelligence quo- 
tient, reading comprehension, reading speed, 
arithmetical proficiency, ninth-year grades, 
and vocabulary proficiency with achieve- 
ment in beginning bookkeeping?” 

Other major questions dealt with the 
effect of each of the following factors on 
student achievement in beginning book- 
keeping: (a) technical vocabulary load and 
the reading burden, (b) time required for 
satisfactory completion of assignments, (c) 
business experience of the pupil, (d) pupil 
interest, (e) clarity of personal goals and 
objectives, and (f) rate of presentation of 
subject matter. 

Some of the significant findings follow: 

1. Beginning bookkeeping students vary 
in reading ability from a level comparable 
to the lowest five per cent of seventh-grade 
students to a level comparable to the high- 
est five per cent of twelfth-grade students. 

2. The technical vocabulary load. in be- 
ginning bookkeeping is extremely heavy, 
particularly in the early parts of the course. 

3. More than sixty per cent of the stu- 
dents in beginning bookkeeping do not pos- 
sess enough reading ability to read and 
comprehend the subject-matter content of 
the course. 

4. Beginning bookkeeping students vary 
in arithmetical ability from a level com- 
parable to the lowest one per cent of sev- 
enth-grade students to a level comparable 
to the highest five per cent of twelfth- 
grade students. 

No significant relationship was found to 
exist between achievement in beginning 
bookkeeping and the business experience of 
the student. In general, the poorer stu- 
dents spend more time studying bookkeep- 
ing than the better students. A significant 
relationship was found to exist between 
achievement in beginning bookkeeping and: 
(a) intelligence, (b) reading ability, (c) 
arithmetical ability, (d) handwriting, and 
(e) rate of presentation of subject matter. 
There is a@ highly significant relationship 


(Continued on next page) 
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between achievement and interest in begin- 
ning bookkeeping. 

The findings and conclusions shed much 
light on a number of problems faced today 
by classroom teachers of Bookkeeping. 

“Eprror’s Nore: Dr. House’s study won 
for him Delta Pi Epsilon’s Twelfth An- 
nual Research Award. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SUCCESS IN BE- 
GINNING CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN THE INFORMATIONAL 
AND SKILLS ASPECTS OF THE GENERAL 
OFFICE CLERICAL DIVISION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 
SERVICE... 


Ph. D. Thesis, New York University 
by HERBERT A. HAMILTON 


South-Western Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


Most jnvestigations of the standardized 
i tests so frequently used in education are 
concerned with the problem of internal 
consistency—usually called reliability. Only 
rarely is more than a smattering of infor- 
mation given relating to the ability of a 
test to measure accurately an external fac- 
tor. This is usually spoken of as_ its 
validity. This was a study to determine 
measures of the reliability and validity of 

the National Business Entrance Tests. 

The reliability of the tests was estimated 
by using the chance-halves or split-halves 
method. Coefficients were obtained by using 
the Pearson product-moment correlation 
formula and the Spearman-Brown proph- 
ecy formula. As an aid for future re: 
vision of the tests, a detailed item analysis 


’ 


was made. 

The validity of the tests was estimated 
by (1) comparing scores made on the tests 
by a group of clerical employees with pro- 
ficiency ratings of these employees; (2) a 
comparison of test scores made by the 
group of employees with scores made by 
high-school graduates; (3) an item analy- 
sis using success ratings as the criterion; 
(4) a comparison of the contents of the 
tests with other tests which purport to 
measure the ability of individuals to per- 
form clerical work; (5) a comparison of 
the duties actually performed by general 
clerical workers with the duties as found 
in the tests; and (6) a comparison of the 
contents of the tests with school subjects 
recommended by general clerical workers 

The estimates of reliability indicate that 
the tests can be used at present. However, 
the development of alternate forms is rec- 
ommended. A form which requires a 
shorter period to administer would be help- 
ful to business firms. 

The estimates of the validity are low. 
Other studies would be helpful in verifying 
this. Improvement of the validity is nec- 
essary and should be given emphasis in 
future revision of the tests. 


The testing program is a valuable area 
for cooperation between business and edu- 
cation. It should be continued and ex- 
panded. 

Epiror’s Nore: This research study was 
awarded Delta Pi Epsilon’s Eleventh An- | 
nual Research Award. 


The Most Valuable 


and VALUED 
FRANCHISE 
in Business School History 


dpeedweiling 
the SHORTHAND 


of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, "| would not 
take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 
Franchise,’ can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 


_ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. Without com- 
petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
are teachin 
SPEEDWRITING has grown 


to half-empty classrooms. 
ecause it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 


its | 
- » « to triple income from night school students 
. to eliminate ‘'seasonal" enroliments 
. to graduate 85%, of stu.'ents 
- . » to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
recommendations from previous 
. « to reduce dropouts to 4 minimum 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE Speedwriting COMPANY 


Dept. 7512-3 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36,°N. Y. 


nts 


* 
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TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN FULL VIEW 
USE A KARLO 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMON. 
STRATION STAND was designed to meet 
the demand for just the right audio-visual 
training equipment for the modern type- 
writing class. With it, the teacher can 
easily and conveniently demonstrate the 
ee techniques in full view of the whole 
class, 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches, Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send 
coupon today for full details, 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave. S$, W, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., $.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send me additional information on all avail- 
able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
stration Stand. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 


AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Yalley Stream, L. I., New York 


BULLETIN BOARD MATERIALS 


The bulletin board has not yet found its 
true place in our modern classroom, It 
should be a living, vital part of the daily 
action of the classroom, The bulletin board 
is not solely a show place for interesting 
and unusual facts. It is not usually a place 
where a permanent display should be estab- 
lished, Teachers who plan to use their 
bulletin boards should acquire as great a 
variety of materials as possible so that 
changing the ‘bulletin board can be easily 
accomplished, 

Various commercial organizations have 
made available to business teachers bulletin 
board materials which are both attractive 
and useful, Each poster, usually 17” by 
22” (or larger) is accompanied by a teach- 
er's guide, containing information and sug- 
gestions for use with the bulletin board 
material. Generally, this information in- 
cludes questions and answers to be used 
in either written or oral testing plus sug- 
gestions for discussions. Each teacher's 
guide offers additional information, not 
contained on the posters, which the teacher 
may use to stimulate the discussions, In 
several instances, student projects built 
around the displays are suggested. 


e Typical of the materials available is 
one called A Project in Careful Buying 
Case Material: Tape Recorders. This par- 
ticular poster has an attractive yellow 
background on which the following ques- 
tions are raised in bold black letters: 

1. How can I use the Item? 

Will it add to my Education ? 
..my home life? 
my business life? 
.my social life? 
2. Is it difficult and expensive to main- 
tain? 
Will it add to my 


expense ? 


? 


Must the machine be oiled and 
cleaned constantly ? 
Is frequent replacement of  elec- 


tronic tubes necessary ? 
3. What special features are offered? 
Is operation simple ? 
Are accessories available? 
Is the machine versatile ? 
How does it compare point by point 
with others ? 
May any part of a recorded reel 
be instantly located ? 
1. Is the manufacturer dependable ? 
Is he proud of his brand name? 
Does he offer a guarantee and serv- 
icing ? 
Has he proved his 
through the years? 
The plan for use includes written inves- 
and classroom reports in which 


dependability 


tigation 


the students do research and report back 
to the class. Opportunity is given for the 
teacher to enlighten the students about 
information they cannot discover on their 
own, 

It is suggested that the rules for careful 
buying, used on the chart for tape re- 
corders, might readily be applied to other 
products. 

For the chart described above, A Project 
in Careful Buying, write to the Revere 
Camera Company, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


¢ How much does a letter cost a busi- 
ness? Some careful investigation reveals 
that when all costs are considered, the aver- 
age business organization pays 89-8/10 
cents for a letter, Of this cost, over 33 
cents constitutes the salary of the secre- 
tary who takes and transcribes the letter. 
This interesting information is contained 
in still another bulletin board poster avail- 
able from the Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. By asking for The Office Meaning 
of a Dollar an Hour, you will receive an 
attractive 17 by 22 inch poster which de- 
scribes what the electric typewriter can 
mean to modern business. 

It is the kind of display around which 
you would build a discussion of the im- 
portance of reducing typist fatigue while 
at the same time increasing production. 
The teacher's key which accompanies this 
poster contains information that will cer- 
tainly be new to the students and may 
bring teachers up to date on advances in 
electric typewriting. 


e A card to the National Stationery 
and Office Equipment Corporation, 740 In- 
vestment Building, Washington, D. C., will 
bring a poster on the function of the sta- 
tioner in any business community. 


e Old standbys in bulletin board mate- 
rials for teachers are those charts which 
Bristol-Myers has been distributing for 
years. If you haven't ordered your two 
wall charts this year (one for boys and 
one for girls) entitled Better Jobs With 
Good Grooming, a card will do the trick. 
Write to Educational Service Department, 
Bristol-Myers, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


The items suggested here are only a 
small part of the total number of mate- 
rials available to business teachers, if they 
will but demonstrate some interest in 
making the bulletin board a vital part of 
their teaching. 


SOUND FOR FILMSTRIP ON TAPE 


A novel, but inevitable step forward has 
been taken by Michigan Vocational Busi- 
ness Education Society in its production 
of a new filmstrip on cooperative business 


education entitled, Let’s Talk It Over. 
The filmstrip is a good one what 
makes it unusual is that the producers 
offer a recorded narration on tape, Teach- 


ers who desire to use the film as a silent 
filmstrip may do so. Others, are advised to 
indicate the speed of their school tape 
recorders so that a prerecorded tape may 
be sent with the filmstrip. If the purchaser 
desires he may send a blank tape to the 
distributor and have the narration put on 
that at a saving in the purchase price of 
the filmstrip. 

A glance at the mimeographed Teachers’ 
Guide which accompanies the filmstrip 
leaves no doubt that all of two years went 
into the preparation of the filmstrip. The 
Guide and Script are 11 pages long and 
provide a superb sequence of instructions 
to the teachers, including: Preparation By 
The Instructor, Preparation of the Group, 
Review Recall, Discussion, and 
Evaluation. There is actually an Instruc- 
tor’s Check List to be used before the 
day of showing and on the day of show- 


and 


ing. Teachers of visual aids classes would 
do well to obtain a copy of the Teachers’ 
Guide as a first-class example of a good 
procedure for dealing with audio-visual 
aids in the classroom. 

The written script which is part of the 
Teachers’ one 


Guide is the customary 


which indicates the narrative frame by 
frame. Though there is no. suggestion 


made, it is likely that a teacher who has a 
tape recorder at his disposal may wish to 
record the narration using his own voice 
or the voices of his students. 

As for the contents of the filmstrip 
itself: It is intended that trainees in co- 
operative business education or those about 
to enter such programs be informed about 
their coordinators, their related instruction, 
their training stations. Most of the strip is 
and his ac- 
tivities are follows: “He 
coordinates study with work, he selects the 


devoted to the coordinator 


summarized as 


training station, he prepares you for the 
initial job, he develops a training plan, he 
provides related instruction, and from the 
employer he secures job ratings”. 

This filmstrip may be purchased from 
the Instructional Material Laboratory, 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The price for 
a silent filmstrip is $3; for sound on your 
tape $3.65; for sound at 334 speed $5; 
and for sound at 7% speed $5.75. 


CORONET CATALOG AND SUPPLEMENT 


Most of you have already received or 
read about the excellent 1953-54 Coronet 
Films Catalog. In it you will find a large 
section devoted to films on business and 
economics. The films are listed by subject, 
and each one is accompanied by a short 
description. The back of the catalog con- 
tains a handy Utilization Chart to assist 
you in selecting the films for specific sub- 
ject matter areas and grade levels. 

Now, Coronet announces a supplement to 
its present catalog, which full 
descriptions of 22 new up-to-date releases. 

The catalog and supplement may be ob- 
tained free by writing to Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


contains 
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7? DO YOU KNOW .THAT ?? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Catowba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 


Use of a tape recorder in the business 
education classroom is news to the com- 
munity. As a result, business education 
teachers can capitalize on their use of this 
up-to-date electronic teaching tool as a 
means of improving school relations in the 
community. A new public relations kit 
prepared for the teacher by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company not 
only tells how it can be done, but also pro- 
vides the necessary materials. 

Contained in the eight-piece kit are sam- 
ple news releases, a speech for use by 
teachers before PTA and civic groups, 
sample newspaper feature-type stories, 
radio spot announcements, and even a sug- 
gested script for a television interview. 

All wrapped up in an attractive folder, 
the new public relations kit is available to 
teachers through either their local supplier 
of “Scotch” brand sound recording tape 
or by contacting Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


+ + 
Money Management, Your Equipment 
Dollar, a new booklet in Household 
Finance Corporation’s already famous 


Money Management series, contains facts 
on how to shop for ranges, home freezers, 
refrigerators, water heaters, dishwashers, 
vacuum cleaners, and the other items of 
household equipment for kitchen and laun- 
dry, including small appliances. 

“This is a push-button world where 
equipment does the work,” according to 
Leone Ann Heuer, Director of Consumer 
Education, Household Finance Corporation, 
“Modern equipment designed to take the 
drudgery out of homemaking has revo- 
lutionized household tasks. Because equip- 
ment is costly and designed for long wear, 
thoughtful planning and study are required 
to justify every dollar spent.” 

This new publication is a guide for 
families in selecting which pieces to pur- 
chase, which styles to choose, buy-points 
to look for, and how to fit payments into 
the family budget. Included, too, are 
pointers on how to measure space where 
equipment can be placed in a home; what 
to expect in installation and operation 
costs; how to check electric wiring; and 
how to evaluate the water supply needed 
for dish or clothes washers. 

The booklet is available for ten cents 
to cover mailing and handling costs from 
the Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


> 
The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut, maker of Gray 


Audograph dictation equipment, uses a gift 
program for better public relations. On 
the advice of their personnel manager, 
Norman Markel, who checks with veterans 
for suitable gifts, presents are mailed out 
to former employees now in the armed 
forces, four times a year. Typical presents 
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have been engraved silver wrist identifica- 
tion bands, engraved pocket knives, ciga- 
rette lighters, and toilet kits. After World 
War II, more than 80 per cent of Gray’s 
former employees returned to the company 
after they got out of service. 
+ + + 

The Eastern Paper Company during the 
past few years has sponsored a series of 
letterheads known as Great Names—Great 
Designers—Great Papers. They include 
letterheads that might have been used by 
famous people of the past. Among these 
are: Robin Hood, Philanthropist; Beau 
Brummel, Designer of Fashion; Thor, 
Arms and Munitions, Louis Pasteur, 
Chemist; Pied Piper of Hamelin, Rodent 
Exterminator; Helen of Troy, Ship 
Launching Travel Agency; George Wash- 
ington, Surveyor; Lady Godiva, Eques- 
trienne; Nero, Fire Equipment; Casanova, 
School for Charm. 


+ + + 
Passenger cars are used more frequently 
than any other form of transportation as 
a means of getting to work, according to a 
1951 survey conducted by the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company. Over two- 
thirds of the nation’s employees use an au- 
tomobile. In the East only 58 per cent 
use an automobile; in the South, Middle 
West, and Far West, the percentage is 71 
per cent, 73 per cent, and 81 per cent re- 
spectively. 
The Match Industry Information Bureau 
has prepared a “syllabus” on match books 
in advertising, as a result of numerous 
requests from college students and instruc- 
tors. For a copy of the “syllabus” write 
to the bureau at Suite 405, One East 43rd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
An industry with 150 men means an an- 
nual payroll of $420,000, sales and service 
for 400 cars, yearly markets for $800,090 
in farm production, support of a ten-reom 
school house, twelve shopping stores, and 
$120,000 annually for the railroads, to a 
community. 
The Check Collection Committee of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York esti- 
mates that approximately 7,000,000,000 
checks are written in the U. S. every year 
and that the average check is handled by 
three banks before it is returned to the 
payer. More than 20 per cent of all checks 
are drawn on 42 banks in this country with 
deposits of more than $500,000,000. This 
committee is studying the check collection 
process to find means of simplifying it. 


The average American employee's hourly 
wages more than tripled in the first half 
of this century, in terms of what he could 
buy with his pay, according to the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 


One of the most important things a child 
can learn during school years is how to 
According to Miss Leone 
Ann Heuer, Director of Consumer Educa- 
tion, Household Finance Corporation, “No 
one is born with a ready made ability to 


use money well. 


spend money wisely. But, with sound in- 
formation, patient instruction, and prac- 
tice, anyone can grow up to be a dollar- 
wise adult.” 

The illustrated booklet, Money Manage 
ment—Children’s Spending, presents the 
purpose and values of allowances from the 
time children start school to the time they 
graduate from high school. Practical ques- 
tions are answered on amounts of money 
to be given at various ages, earning an al 
lowance, savings, borrowing and lending 
It is available at ten cents to cover mailing 
and handling costs from the Consumer 
Education Department, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

A great deal of fuss, muss, and cost 
can be eliminated by using the following 
method of filing mimeograph stencils. Be- 
fore a stencil is removed from the dupli- 
cator, run an absorbent folder through in 
the’same manner as a sheet of impression 
paper, thereby imprinting a copy of the job 
on the cover. Remove this stencil and 
place inside the folder and file. The im 
printed filing folder will facilitate locating 
a desired stencil for re-run. 

From Systems, Oct, '52 
+ + + 

Two years after Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, a Franciscan monk, Luca 
Paciolo, in Italy, made two firsts in one: 
he had published the first printed text cov- 
ering both mathematics and bookkeeping. 

Tn 1900, only one office worker was re- 
quired for every thirty factory workers; 
while today, statistics show that industry 
needs one clerical worker for every two 
and one-half factory workers. 

By 1951 one out of every four working 
women was a mother with children under 
18 years of age as compared with one 
mother out of every nine women in 1940, 
according to the United States Department 
of Labor study. 

In 1903, the year the Wright brothers 
invented the airplane, it took 100 hours, 
29 minutes (over four days), for a letter 
mailed in New York to reach Los Angeles, 
by the fastest means of transportation; to- 
day, 50 years later, a letter leaving New 
York in the morning arrives in Los Ange 
les just 10 hours, 55 minutes later, the 
same day, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Our government still places substantial 
orders each year for real red tape. The 
government offices use this to tie up docu- 
ments which cannot be conventionally filed 
because of size, shape, or some other 
reason, 


In Turkey, when the price of bread went 
up too high, the usual practice was to hang 
a baker or two 
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WASHINGTON 


News LETTER 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION—DR. SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL 


The appointment of Dr. Samuel Brown- 
ell, U. S. Commissioner of Education, as 
successor to Dr. Lee M, Thurston, was 
widely approved by educators over the 
country. His broad experience as a school 
administrator and as a teacher of teachers 
well qualifies him for the position to which 
President Eisenhower appointed him. He 
is a life member of the NEA and _ presi- 
dent of its Association for Higher Edu- 
cation several years ago, During his fifty- 
three years he has experienced a life simi- 
lar to many hundreds of educators in the 
United States: born in a small town, at- 
tended a state university, helped defray his 
own expenses, classroom teacher, superin- 
tendent of schools, college professor, col- 
lege president. The latter three positions 
are not typical of all teachers, but certainly 
his early life and teaching experience 
parallel the life and experience of many. 

Dr. Brownell is well aware of the acute 
teacher shortage, the need for additional 
buildings, the growing costs of school 
programs, the rapidly increasing school 
population, and adequate teacher prepara- 
tion, “. . . the foundation of teacher edu- 


cation is a broad and thorough general 
education . . . in addition the teacher 
should get a solid grounding in subjects 
that he is to teach. But beyond that, the 
teacher should have a good background 
in the history of education, the function of 
schools in a democratic society and the 
contribution that education has made... . 
the growth and development of the chil- 
dren they are to teach should be under- 
stood . . . Above all, those planning to go 
into education should understand the phil- 
osophy of teaching.” 

Part of the answer to these problems, 
Dr. Brownell believes, can be found in a 
sound public relations policy . .. “if the 
people understand the problems, they will 
provide the necessary support. The people 
of this country are willing to pay for what 
they think is important.” On Federal Gov- 
ernment and local schools, Dr. Brownell 
stresses that the responsibility for educa- 
tion in our country lies primarily with the 
local and state governments. The function 
of the Federal Government is to strength- 


en and stimulate improvement. 


MORE EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF TEACHERS 


At a conference on the utilization of 
scientific and professional manpower spon- 
sored by the National Manpower Council, 
the following major findings emerged from 
the discussions of the working group on 
teaching personnel ; 

1. The lack of qualified teachers is par- 
ticularly crucial because other professions 
cannot expect to have a continuing supply 
of highly competent persons if public 
school systems lack the qualified teachers 
necessary to provide good elementary 
school education, 

2. Vigorous steps must be taken to at- 
tract a greater number of able people into 
teaching as a career and to retain estab- 
lished teachers in the profession, Increases 
in teachers’ salaries is a key measure, In 
addition, ways must be found to encourage 


the return of married women who have 
left the field. 

3. Teaching time should be utilized more 
effectively by a: 

a. Downward transference of job func- 

tions to semi-professional and technically 

trained persons, in order to give senior 
professional personnel more time. 

b. Greater investment in physical plant 

and financial resources to permit the 

highest possible use of manpower skills. 

4. Reassessment of training in the light 
of the way professional people really work 
should be made. 

5. Improvement of leadership and ad- 
ministration with reference to the inter- 
relationships among the professions, their 
organizations and societies, and the com- 
munity must be undertaken. 


WASHINGTON STATISTICS 


Edmund F, Mansure, as General Serv 
ices Administration chief (No. 1 house- 
keeper for the Federal government), pur 
chases an estimated $500 million worth of 
desks, typewriters, paper, red binding tape, 
and much other equipment used by Federal 
agencies, Among economies already ef- 
fected are: one style of “bent-wood” chairs 
instead of 25; 10 different kinds of metal 
clothes lockers for Federal buildings and 
offices instead of 136; a regular two-ounce 
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bottle of ink instead of the 144 ounce, more 
expensive bottles; a standardized paper 
clip. 
+ ++ 

Workers are employed in 450 different 
white-collar occupations in the federal gov- 
ernment. Only one out of every five of 
these is employed in Washington, D. C. 
The largest group is that of clerk-typists, 
with 111,000; followed by general clerks 
and administrators, with 86,000. 
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THE EXHIBIT 
AT ST. LOUIS 
N. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Jefferson Hotel 
December 28, 29 and 30 


The educational exhibit of text- 
books, modern office appliances, 
furniture and school supplies will be 
an important feature of the St. 
Louis convention, Here the business 
teacher can get first hand knowledge 
of modern instructional materials, 
equipment and supplies, all assem- 
bled at one point. It is an educational 


service of great value. 


THE EXHIBITORS* 


Ajusto Equipment Company 

American Book Company 

Charles Beseler Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Friden Calculating Machine Co. 

Ginn and Company 

Gregg Publishing Division 

Institute of Life Insurance 

International Business Machines 
Corp. 

Keystone View Company 

Linton Publishing Company 

Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Remington Rand Inc. 

Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 

The H. M. Rowe Company 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Smith-Corona, Inc. 

SoundScriber Corporation 

South-Western Publishing Co. 

Stenographic Machines, Inc. 

Tiffany Stand Company 

Underwood Corporation 

United States Air Force 

United States Navy Department 


* Those who had reserved exhibit space up 
to the time this issue went to press. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Con- 
vention for a thorough inspection of 
the Exhibit. 
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Jack Milligan 
Assistant Superintendent 
Michigan Department of 

Public Instruction 


New Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter 
George Peabody College tor Teachers 


ee item on page 897, November) 


Richard D. Clanton Winners of Pi Omega Pi Award 


Assistant Supervisor of North Texas State Teachers College Chapter 
Business Education ‘ (See item on page 134) 


Louisiana Department of Education 


E. G. Auerswald H. M. Butler James Gemmell 
President of AACC Head of Southwestern Association Advanced by Pa. State College 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


NBTA 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the 56th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Business Teachers 
Association, to be held in the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, December 28, 
29 and 30, 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram appeared in the November issue of 
this magazine and a report of the conven- 
tion will be given in a later issue. 


ABWA 


The theme for the annual meeting of the 
American Business Writing Association, to 
be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati, December 28, 29 and 30, is 
“Business Communication’s Place in Man- 
agement.””. Kenneth Baker Horning, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, is general program 
chairman for the meeting, 

The first day of the convention will be 
devoted to a special session for ABWA 
Board members and any other ABWA or 
College English Association members who 
arrive in time to attend the sessions, regis- 
tration, a discussion on the recent CEA 
Institutes and a combined ABWA-CEA 
dinner, 

The keynote speech at the Tuesday 
morning meeting will be given by William 
FE. Alderman, Jr., who is in charge of 
special recruiting for Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company. This meeting will be 
followed by the president’s luncheon, with 
John Ball presiding, In the afternoon 
there will be a panel discussion by Cincin- 
nati business men on “Adjustment Letters.” 

Cy Frailey, internationally known author 
and letter writing consultant, will be the 
speaker at the Wednesday morning meet- 
ing, to be followed by a report writing 
clinic. Wednesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the annual business meeting and 
reports, 


CBEA 


The theme for the ninth annual national 
convention of the Catholic Business Edu- 
cation Association, scheduled for April 21 
and 22, 1954, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is “Psychological Aspects of 
Job Promotion,” 

The program for the convention will be 
outlined in a later issue of this magazine. 


WBEA 


Eugene J. Kosy, Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, Washington, president 
of the Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation, sends word that this group will 
hold a joint convention with the Oregon 
Business Education Association in Port- 
land, Oregon, next March 18-20. 

Complete information about the program 
for the meeting will be given in a later 
issue of this magazine. 
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NABTTI 


Harry Huffman, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, has announced that 
the program for the February convention 
of this group, to be held in the Conrad- 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, will emphasize 
student teaching and evaluative criteria for 
the business teacher education department. 
The convention attendants will separate 
into eight groups for each of these major 
sessions to consider significant aspects of 
each problem. 

One joint session will be held with the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the theme to be con- 
cerned with the mounting attacks on edu- 


cation. 


American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business 


Dean Donald K. David of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, will serve as Host Dean 
at the 36th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, to be held in Hotel Continental, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 29, 30 
and May 1, 1954. 

Although the business meetings will be 
open only to member deans, non-member 
deans are invited to attend all open meet- 
ings of the program. Details about the 
program will appear in a later issue of this 
magazine, 


Pi Omega Pi Award 


Eta Chapter, North Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Denton, Texas, earned the 
Pi Omega Pi National Chapter Award for 
1952-53. The plan for the Awards System 
sis based on reports to the National Council 
members, publications, and projects. 

The winning chapter assumes the re- 
sponsibility of judging committee for the 
succeeding year; Beta Kappa Chapter of 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina, served in the capacity of judging 
committee for the present award. 

The winning chapter had a total of 126 
points. The chapter at Georgia State Col- 
lege, Milledgeville, Georgia, had 124 points 
and the chapter at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, had 121 points. 


Pi Omega Pi Chapter 
at Wayne University Reactivated 


Beta Iota, the 57th Chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, national business education fraternity, 
was recently reactivated at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, with Paul F. 
Muse, national president, in charge of the 
installation service. 


AACC 

E. G. Auerswald, president of Auers- 
wald’s Accounting and Secretarial School, 
Seattle, Washington, was elected head of 
the American Association of Commercial 
Colleges at the annual meeting of that 
group, held in Hotel Baker, Dallas, 
Texas, October 30. The meeting was held 
prior to the meeting of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Association. 

Marguerite Brumley, Perry Business 
School, Columbus, Georgia, was re-elected 
first vice president and V. L. Shiflett, 
Draughon’s Business College, Abilene, 
Texas, was re-elected second vice presi- 


dent. 


Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools 

At the October 30-31 convention of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association, held in the Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas, H. M. Butler, Draughon’s 
Zusiness College, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
was elected president for the next year. 
Elmo George, Enid Business College, Enid, 
Oklahoma, is the vice president and J. D. 
Livingstone, Brantley-Draughon College, 
Fort Worth, Texas, is secretary-treasurer. 

Next year’s convention will be held in 
Fort Worth, Texas, October 8-9. 


1954 American Business 
Education Yearbook 


Guidance Procedures in Business Edu- 
cation will be the title of the 1954 Ameri- 
can Business Education Yearbook, The 
Yearbook is published under the joint 
sponsorship of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. The work of the 
editorial staff will be co-ordinated by Ver- 
non Musselman, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
He will be assisted by the following asso- 
ciate editors: Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State 
University ; Vernal Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College; and James M. Thomp- 
son, Eastern Illinois State College. 

The Yearbook will be a helpful guide 
and reference book for prospective, new, 
and experienced business teachers. School 
administrators and personnel directors in- 
terested in improving instruction in busi- 
ness education will find it extremely help- 
ful. The seventeen chapters will represent 
contributions by more than thirty of the 
outstanding leaders in business education. 

The exact publication date of the Year- 
book will be announced later by the Joint 
Publication Commission. The tentative 
publication date has been set for April, 
1954. 
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1928 Typing Contest on Television 


On Sunday night, November 8, Yester- 
day's  Newsreel presented _ television 
glimpses of Irma Wright and Albert 
Tangora, speed typists, in the 1928 Na- 
tional Typing Contest held in Sacramento, 
California, 

Yesterday's Newsreel is a weekly pro- 
gram that reviews, each week, with film 
and story, the famous faces, places, and 
events of the past. 


Ford Foundation Fellowships 


Don Fowler, of Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington, and How 
ard L. Newhouse, Montgomery Higl 
School, Rockville, Maryland, have each 
been awarded a year’s Ford Foundation 
Fellowship for travel and study. 


New Business Education Publication 


E. C. McGill, head of the Department 
of Business and Business Education, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, has announced the beginning of a new 
publication entitled Business Education 
Newsletter, The new quarterly, written 
and published by the KSTC Business De- 
partment, will be sent free of charge to 
every Kansas high school and junior col- 
lege business teacher as well as to any 
other interested persons upon request. Pub- 
lication dates are October 1, December 1, 
February 1, and April 1. The objective of 
the newsletter is to serve as one more 
means for the Department to render the 
best possible service to business education 
in Kansas. 

Gerald W. Maxwell, a member of the 
Department faculty, has been 
named as editor. He will be assisted by 
the other members of the faculty: Rida 
Duckwall, Walter Elder, Ethel Hansen, 
Findley Hartzler, Victor Hiett, Adelaide 
Kauzer, Marjorie Kelly, and Raymond 
Russell. 4 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE WORKBOOK 


A very attractive manual and workbook 
Blueprint for Tomorrow complete with 
teacher’s guide is available from Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. Classroom 
quantities of the workbook are available 
at no charge. The Educational Division of 
the Institute suggests that teachers send 
first for an examination copy of the unit 
before ordering a quantity. 

Three well-known business educators are 
the authors of the material: H. G. Enter- 
line of Indiana University, M. Herbert 
Freeman of State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and Kennard E, Good- 
man of the Cleveland Public Schools. The 
Institute is an organization of 165 legal 
reserve life insurance companies in the 
United States and serves as a central 


source of information about life insurance. 

The workbook has been prepared so that 
it may be used to supplement any of the 
standard texts on principles of business, or 
be used as a unit complete in itself, or as 
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a source-book and exercise book, or as an 
extra assignment for quicker students. 
Teachers may re-order copies as each new 
class begins so that students will be able 
to have their own workbooks to write in 
and take home with them when the unit is 
completed. The booklet has many illustra- 
tions, many classroom exercises and four 
pages of evaluation of the program. In 
each of the eight lessons, a key sentence 
precedes the text, a short text follows 
illustrated by a major chart or illustration, 
and concludes with three or four exer- 
cises and a series of review questions, 

Blueprint for Tomorrow is the third 
of a series in the publications of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The others are 
Moderns Make Money Behave, a unit for 
home economics classes, and Il’hat Life 
Insurance Means, a unit for social studies. 
In each case, classroom teachers have 
assisted in the preparation of the mate- 
rials, 


STATE APPOINTMENTS 


Richard D. Clanton, for sixteen years 
a business teacher in the high schools 
and trade schools of Louisiana, has been 
made assistant supervisor of business 
education for Louisiana. 


Jack Milligan, who served for the past 
sixteen years as chief of the Business 
Education Service in the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been 
made assistant state superintendent of 
the Department of Public Instruction in 
that state. He is in charge of School 
Board Relations and Administrative Re- 
search. 


NEW COLLEGE DEANS 


Richard Donham has been made dean 
of the School of Commerce, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. Be- 
fore his appointment as Dean, he was 
director of the Graduate Commerce 
Division of Northwestern University. 


Delbert J. Duncan, professor of mar- 
keting at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California, has been appointed 
dean of the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 
succeeding Elmore Petersen, who re- 
tired in August. 


Warren W. Leigh, for many years 
head of the Commerce Department and 
professor of Business Administration at 
the University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 
has been made dean of the University’s 
new College of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Ossian R. MacKenzie, formerly as- 
sistant dean of the Graduate School of 
Business and assistant to the executive 
director of the American Assembly at 
Columbia University, is now dean of 
the new School of Business at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, 


COLLEGE STAFFS 


Doris Berry, of Terre Haute, has be- 
come a member of the teaching staff at 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Opal H. DeLancey, a teacher at Pat- 
erson State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey, for the past school year, 
has been appointed to an assistant pro- 
fessorship at Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 


Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., chair- 
man of the Department of Economies 
and Secretarial Science, Mundelein Col- 
lege has been appointed principal of St. 
Mary’s High School, Chicago. Sister 
Gregoria was organizer of the Midwest 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association and was executive secretary 
of the organization for six years. 


Robert D. Hay is taking a year's 
leave of absence from the University of 
Arkansas in order to complete work on 
his doctorate at Ohio State University. 


Mrs. Rosalie Landers has joined the 
faculty of Pace College in New York 
City. She is a former faculty member at 
the University of Wyoming. 


Calvin C. Miller is now a member of 
the teaching staff in the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. He is a former 
teacher at Hershey Industrial School for 
Joys, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 


Arlene Risher, until recently a mem- 
ber of the Westminster College faculty, 
is now teaching at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Harriet L. Schumann, a_ former 
teacher of business subjects, has been 
named counselor to women and assistant 
to the director of admissions at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, 


Maxine L. Patterson and Mrs. Hilda 
C. Wasson were appointed to the teach- 
ing staff of the Department of Secre- 
tarial Studies and Business Education at 
Stetson University, DeLand, Florida, at 
the beginning of this school year. Miss 
Patterson returned as head of the De- 
partment after a year's leave of absence 
and Mrs. Wasson received her Master's 
degree at Indiana University last June. 


Edward H. Chamberlin, professor of 
economics, and Malcolm P. McNair, 
professor of retailing at Harvard Uni 
versity, received the Paul D. Converse 
Awards of the American Marketing As- 
sociation last month, These awards are 
made to American authorities in market- 
ing chosen for their “outstanding con- 
tributions to the development of the 
science of marketing”. 


(Additional items on next page) 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS d 
Bennett Secretarial School of Spring- Von I yping Simplifie 
field, Massachusetts, is in a new home 

at 18 Vernon Street. Louis A. Leslie and Philip 5. Pepe 


Duncan Business College of Duncan, 


Oklahoma, was completely destroyed by | Typing Simplified is giving better skill 
fire in September. in oflice-production typing because: 

King’s Business College in Raleigh, 1. The many timesaving devices actually allow the equivalent of several weeks 
North Carolina, has acquired a new of additional practice time in each school year. 
home. The address is 220 Hillsboro | 2. The completely new approach to the keyboard learning makes possible a 
Street. new and more effective method of developing high speed without error 


early in the course. 

The early development of the ability to type at high speed without error 

gives time for this skill to become permanent before the learner leaves 

school. 

The ability to type at high speed without error early in the course makes 

it possible to cover a vast amount of office-production work and to autom- 
Henry Hulatt and Helen J. Buckley, | atize thoroughly the performance of the office-production jobs most 

owners of Spencer Business School in commonly assigned to the beginning typist. 

Schenectady, New York, have sold the 

school to M. A. Donofrio, a member of 


George B. Lovell has just been made 
student adviser and director of employ- 
ment at Stone College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, 


Five Editions 


» faculty achan One Year Course (for high schools)............ $1.96 
Two Year Course (for high schools) ............320 lessons............ 2.48 
PROMOTIONS 2.40 

James Gemmell has been promoted Methods of Teaching Typing Simplified (for all five editions) ......... 60 

from the rank of associate professor of Copyholder for Typing Simplified Books: 


education at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Send your request to nearest office 


Mamie Meredith has been promoted ss 
to assistant professor at the University A Book Cc 
merican OMPANY Business Education Division 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio St. 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chieago 11, Mlinois 


DOCTORATES 


The degree of Doctor of Education 
with a major in Business Education has 
been conferred on Harrison J. Cameron, WHY IS 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 


Following is based on analyses of High 


Texas, by Pennsylvania State College. School Stenograph" classes during the 
Carl Cummings, assistant professor of STENOGRAPH—Y past three years. 
Office Administration and Business Q. What is the experience of students regarding failure? 
Education at the University of South- . A. The average failure with manual shorthand for the 
ern California, received his Doctor of first semester in a large city system has been 26% 
Education degree from Northwestern covering the last three years. The average failure cov- 
University in August. ering the same period with the STENOGRAPH has 
been 6%. 


Paul E. Froehlich, a member of the 
business education faculty at Montclair ‘“ 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New THE “LEAST 


Q. Then, if you consider the cost of re-training—STENOG- 
RAPH—Y has the advantage of economy? 


A. Yes, there is a big savings to the high school teaching 


Jersey, completed the requirements for 
ta STENOGRAPH—Y. In fact, the cost of instruction for 
the Doctor of Education degree at New EXPENSIVE AND re-training failures more than pays for a complete 
York University in October. initial installation of the STENOGRAPH equipment. 
Philip Gross has been awarded his MOST EFFICIENT . Does speed come faster to the STENOGRAPH student? 
Ed. D. degree by New York University. A. Yes. The student of the STENOGRAPH is capable of 
a ae : writing 100 words a minute on average matter at the 
rhe degree of Doctor of Education METHOD OF end of one school year, whereas two years are required 
was awarded to Jessie Charlotte Gustaf- by manual! shorthand students to accomplish the same 
son by the Graduate Division of the result, : 
University of California, Los Angeles, TEACHING 
in June. She is on the staff of the 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC., BOX 3iL 


318 Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send information about the STENO- 
GRAPH and teli me how to introduce it into our cur- 


Angeles State College. 


Business Education Department of Los SHORTHAND 


Robert M. Swanson, now on leave of THAT HAS BEEN 


absence from Thiel College, Greenville, 


' 
Pennsylvania, was awarded the degree ; riculum. 
of Doctor of Education by Teachers PRODUCED TO ' 
College, Columbia University, in August. ; Name 
Kurt P. Weingarten, a counselor in DATE” IN THE , School 
the Gonzales Union High School, Gon- ; Address 
zales, California, was awarded the Doc- ' 
tor of Philosophy degree by the Uni- HIGH SCHOOL? : City pate 


versity of Southern California in June. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING, by Cecil 
B. Williams and John Ball, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 634 pp. 
$5.00. 

The experience of many teachers in the 
use of the first edition has been carefully 
considered in the revision of the first edi 
tion of this book. In addition, Dr. John 
Ball of Miami University has collaborated 
on this second edition. 

The most important changes are mod- 
ernization of illustrative material; new 
exercises and problems; expansion of the 
chapter on report writing; a new chapter 
on public relations writing; expansion of 
the discussion of radio to include tele- 
vision; addition of business materials; 
modernization of the reference section; and 
revision of the order of chapters for a 
better sequence. Each chapter now includes 
a business reading often the viewpoint of 
a prominent businessman. 

A personal touch to the text has been 
added by the fact that the writers present 
their personal views and observations in 
the first person. Generalizations are made 
in the third and advice is given to the 
student in the second, 

The reference section contains postal in- 
formation, forms of address, salutation, 
and close, special letter forms, glossary, 
grammatical forms, copyreading and 
proofreading, letters and the law. 


THE LEGAL SECRETARY'S COMPLETE 
HANDBOOK. by Bessie May Miller, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 662 pp. 
5.65. 

This is the only publication. of its kind 
guiding the legal secretary to a fuller 
understanding and grasp of all of her 
regular and extra-curricular duties in 
whatever jurisdiction she. is employed. 
While it is essentially a reference book for 
the employed legal secretary, it is also an 
excellent reference book for high 
schools which train a majority of their 
students for employment in legal work: 
this is often the case in county seats. I 
is also a reference book that teachers will 


those 


want to know about in order to help some 
beginning legal stenographiers over the first 
difficulties of their jobs, 

The first section of the book deals with 
office 


the general responsibilities of the 


legal stenographer—meeting people, filing, 
Part IT in 
troduces the legal stenographer to the spe 


correspondence, bookkeeping. 


cial requirements for typing legal instru 
ments and documents; this is done in con 
detail 
typing is 


siderable which is important, for 


legal exacting. General legal 
papers such as affidavits, powers of attor 
ney, and wills are discussed in this section, 
Where state laws differ, 


provided for the differences. 


instruction is 


Part III and Part IV are reference sec- 
tions for court papers and specialized prac 
tice such as corporations, real estate, pro 
bate and estate administration, and com- 
mercial collection. 
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the reference materials for 
discussed and law 
procedures ex- 


In Part V, 
1 legal secretary are 
terms and miscellaneous 
plained. 

This is really a “Legal Secretary's” 
complete handbook. It is interesting to 
note that an advisory committee and legal 
committee, all women, who are officers of 
state and national secretarial associations 
and legal secretaries assisted in the prepa- 
ration of the book. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, by Morris E. Hurley, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 500 pp., $6.75. 


An unusually complete and detailed intro- 
duction to business management textbook. 
The text begins with an historical back- 
ground and brings the economic situation 
up to date through a report over a mythi- 
cal television channel. It is thus able to 
present the immediate background in more 
spectacular form than one would expect 
ina text 

The second section “Business Enterprise 
is People” is illustrated through the radio- 
television industry 

The third section deals with the basic 
elements of administration such as pro- 
duction, personnel, distribution, financial 
management, communications and controls, 
organization, and problem analysis. 

Government and business are covered in 
the fourth section. The final section is a 
series of analytical case problems 

The entire book is set up with two col- 
umns to each page which thus makes it 
possible to present more detailed reading 
material and yet prevent the reader from 
becoming lost in reading each line. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Com- 
plete 6th Edition, by Preston E. Curry 
and Edwin B. Piper, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 568 pp. 
$2.60. (One-semester volume, $2.16). 
New prices, wages, and all other figures 

have been brought up to date in this sixth 

edition of a popular text. New charts and 
been included with many new 

Various sections have been re 


tables have 
problems 
vised as a result of teacher suggestions, 
Wherever possible the fundamentals have 
been presented through an actual business 
situation (for example, addition through 
deposit tickets) vather than as abstract 
drill. In this way, the student learns some- 
thing about the fundamentals of business 
procedure along with arithmetical calcula 
tion. 

Each new arithmetical process or type of 
business problem is presented through a 
detailed step-by-step explanation, and illus- 
trated by a step-by-step solution. Oral and 
written exercises present an opportunity 
for immediate practice of the theory being 
studied; review problems are cumulative 
in nature, 

\ workbook, following the same organi: 
zation as the text, achievement 
teacher’s manual and key are available. 


tests, a 


THE STORY OF BRITISH SHORTHAND, 
by E£, H. Butler, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 247 pp. $3.50. 
The professional stenographer and even 

more the teacher of shorthand will find 

that this book gives him a_ fascinating 
presentation of the backgrounds of short 
hand 

All the more recent 
hand that have had any degree of success 
are treated most fairly, Inasmuch as Pit 
man shorthand is the system used by most 
shorthand writers in England, it is given 
more attention than Gregg shorthand, but 
the author seems to have given his best 
efforts toward presenting an unbiased and 
story of the origins and de 


systems of short 


interesting 


velopment of Gregg shorthand in the Bri.- 
ish Islands 

This book certainly has a place in the 
library of every collegiate school which 


makes a serious effort at the study of 


shorthand. 


GREGG TYPING, NEW SERIES, by John 
L. Rowe and Alan C. Lioyd, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., one year 
course, 224 pp., $2.28; advanced 
course, 136 pp., $1.96; complete 
course, 352 pp., $2.72. Also available 
WORKBOOK FOR GREGG TYPING, 
NEW SERIES, one year course, $.96; 
advanced course $1.20. 

This new typing book has been scien 
tifically planned to develop speed and ac 
curacy simultaneously without sacrificing 
production. Both authors and Harold A 
Smith, Editorial Assistant, are well known 
in the area of typewriting. 

The alphabet is completely presented in 
seven days—home row first, followed by 
first, second, third, and fourth fingers re 
spectively. After three periods of review, 
the figures and special characters are in- 
troduced. At the end of the twenty-fifth 
lesson, the complete keyboard has been pre 
sented. Control is developed through bal 
word-family drills, 


hand words, 


“we-23” practice with numbers, and original 


anced 


typing. Original typing is really composi 
tion at the keyboard, answering simple 
questions with simple answers; this is 
started in lesson fifteen. 

Speed and control are emphasized alter 
nately and together from the beginning ; 
production typing is introduced in lesson 
sixty-one, 

Parts II, III, and IV carry the student 
through the typing jobs of various office 
typing purchasing, 

and businesses 


departments pool, 
publish 
ing, aviation, banking, education, ete. Pro 
duction is constantly emphasized ; routine ts 
varied and the skills required numerous 
\ student text 
been given a well-rounded instruction in 
typing. Paragraphs for timed writing are 
stroke-counted beginning with the fifth 
A teachers’ key is available with 


credit, sales, etc 


who completes the has 


lesson. 


adoptions. 
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“THE -BACK-OF THE BOOK") 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 120 


TOO MUCH EMPHASIS ON SPEED 


ae Jimmie King, Jr. 
: Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi 


The Business Education Department at 


Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn, Missis- 


sippi, has taken some definite steps to 
eliminate the accusation that business 
teachers everywhere too often hear — 


“Your majors can’t type; they can’t spell; 
Gi they can’t do a lot of other things that 
2 efficient office persons should be able to 
do.” It is my opinion that too often typ- 
ing teachers have placed too much em- 
phasis on speed and have neglected many 
of the other elements that go to make an 
efficient typist. 

In many cases, our high school and col- 
lege teachers have “drilled” students to 
type from copy at rates varying from 30- 
45 correct words per minute after one 
semester of typing to 60-75 correct words 
per minute upon the completion of the 
Failure to reach such 
As a result, the 
“speed 


second semester, 
heights means penalty. 
student, like the teacher, becomes 
conscious”, 

I readily concede that speed is important. 
™ In fact it is very important, but we need 
not take our class period to build speed. 
We can take this time to improve spelling, 
to teach syllabication, use of the diction- 
ary, tabulation, centering, as well as some 
of the other office essentials. With proper 
motivation, very high rates of speed can 
A be maintained with very little work being 
done during the regular class period and 
with very little teacher supervision, 


Reduce Speed Practice 
The first semester of a recent 
year | had thirty-one students in my begin- 
ning typewriting classes, I set no minimum 
speed rate for them to acquire, but in the 
early part of the semester I pointed out 
the importance of speed and stated that 
each student should diligently work to- 
ward building and maintaining a rate that 
could be considered “employable” and one 
that would be most satisfactory to him, It 
was pointed out that the class hour would 
definitely not be used for speed drills, but 
that practice hours would be set up at 
which time the student could voluntarily 
come to the typing room and work on 
the development of his speed. 
The desk drawers contained speed em- 
phasis drills which could be used at this 


school 


CHRISTMAS "VACATION" 


Two years ago my job was new 

i And I spent vacation struggling through 
; The maze of things I'd left undone. 
Vacation? Frankly, there was none, 
One year ago | hustled away 
To two conventions. A month of pay 
Went into them, They were fun and | 

learned, 
But, brother! How my aching feet burned! 
This year ‘’m tempted through and through 
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The students were 


level of progress. 
taught to use the “Timer” and to take 
speed tests on their own. Speed tests were 
given in class only once per week, be- 
ginning after the end of the first six-week 
period. A colored chart was placed on the 
blackboard with the names of all the 
students and at what rate they were typ- 
ing at the end of each week. At the end 
of the semester the following rates in- 
dicated the results of this method: 


1 62 CWPM 3% 

18 40-55 CWPM 59% to erase pencil, ink 
10 30-40 CWPM 32% and typewriter errors 
2 20 CWPM 0% with this wood-encased, 
pencil-shaped eraser. 

31 100% 
(Five minute sustained writings were 
given with 10 being deducted for each CLICKS 
error) with - teachers whose 

i job it is to train students 
to turn out clean origi- 
pleased knowing that my students not nals and neat carbons. 


only, after one semester of typing, had a 
fair degree of speed but they also could 
type material and place it on paper in an 
attractive manner; they could judge and 
set margins, tabulate data, divide words at 
proper points, and do many of the other 
things which will tend to help make them 
more efficient workers. 

The advanced typewriting office 
practices and procedures classes are de- 
voted to more intensive training in office 
essentials and decorum. This includes ma- 


LICKS | 
erasing problems—a 
single letter or a word 
—without digging into 
the paper. Leaves no . 
“ghosts”. 


Easily sharpened by | 
penknife or mechanical 


TIK 0.S.a.7099 


chine transcription, on-the-machine dicta- sharpener 
tion, business letter writing, stencil-cutting 
and duplicating (mimeograph, gelatin and Look for the EraserStik 


fluid process Ditto), and the typing of 
business forms and reports. The latter 
part of these courses is devoted to work- 


trademark. It isn't an 
ORIGINAL EraserStik un- 


AW.FABER ERASER 


experience, which is provided by the vari- less it has the EraserStik 
ous offices on the campus. name on it. 

I do not ascribe this technique as being 
the “best” nor as ideal for all situations, FREE SAMPLES TO 
but in attempting to meet the needs of our TEACHERS for class dem- 


students and the demands of local em- 
ploying groups, this technique resulted in 
the development of production typing skill 
as well as straight-copy speed in a limited 
amount of time. 


onstration purposes. 
Please write on your 
school letterhead, 


7099 
7099B with brush 


FABER-CASTELL 


To invent an aunt in Timbuktu 

Who needs my tender ministrations, 

Ah I must fly 

The broad blue sky 

(Or gray or green, for all I care! 

Only to cleave the frosty air 

And get where there’s nothing and no one 
to be 

In the slightest tinged academically!) 


PENCIL COMPANY, INC., NEWARK 4, 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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Wisconsin H. S. Uses 30 IBM’s! 


After careful study, Kenosha’s Mary D. Bradford High 
School chose IBM Electrics to equip an entire classroom. 

In the first-year typing classes, 12 of the 13 students 
writing 60 words a minute or more were using IBM’s. 
And in the advanced typing classes the median jumped 
to an A+ rating. 

Students typed with fewer errors, showed greater 
enthusiasm for their work and were eager to spend more 
time typing. 

Wouldn’t 1BM’s be good for your school, too? 


IBM ownitonk 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Teaching Typewriter” 


IBM, Dept. E-7 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send booklet, ‘‘Electrie Type- 
writers in Education” and latest class- 
room results, 


We'd like to see your free, color sound 


movie, Typing Time” on 


(date) 


Name 


School — 


Address 


City. 
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“ Yfalionals save us their cost every 9 months.”’ 


—CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Algonac, Mich. 


s Largest Builder of Motor Boats"* 


Ihe launching of our ‘boat kit’ 
business two years ago increased ou! 
Accounts Receivable more than 
Resulting congestion ended 
when we installed National Account 
ing Machines with Electric Type 
writer. 

“In addition to saving 111 hours 
per month on Accounts Receivable 
our Nationals’ great versatility en 
ables us to keep current on Accounts 
Payable and Daily Sales Analysi 
and Distribution—and still have val 


uable time left over for General 


THE NATIUNAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron sy, 


Ledger and Profit-and-Loss break 
down 

“We also use National Adding 
Machines for all types of figure 
work 

“Nationals save us their costevery 
9 months. Our operators like them 
because they're so easy to learn and 
sO easy to Operate that jobs are done 


on time with less effort.” 


Regardless of the size of business, there 1s 
i National System that cuts costs, pays for 
itself, and then continues savings as hand 
some annual profit. National's exclusive 
combination of features does up to % of 
the work automatically. Let your nearby 
National representative show what you 

in save with National Machines suited 
to your needs 


*TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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